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THE ATHENAUM 


English and Foreign Literature, Science, the Hine Arts, Music and the Drama, 


PRICE 


THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








Deen enor SEASIDE BOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBO 


AVAL ESTABLISHMENTS,.—ASSISTANT in 
the NAUTICAL ALMANAC OFFICE of the ADMIRALTY 





e above Home has been gos for the nese of Booksell 
their Y Asciatante, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
= ean be had = gag with cooking and attendance, at very moderate 

charges per w 

The Home 4 replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort. 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Geo. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


and 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents: 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 

Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance 
to principals or assistants en d as vendors of newspa, 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all el Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Aaheal Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


paid. 
Every man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 


ublisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or employed, is entitled to 

come &@ Member upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 

aewspapers. 
The Annuitants now number thirty-six, the men receiving 25/. and 
the women 20/. per annum each. These Pensions, now amounting to 
600l. per annum, are all paid from the dividends arising from the 
invested capital of the Institution. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
sa ager "Francis of 201. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 

he “ “ag Fund’’ provides pensions for one man 251. and one 

dy 

toe Relief is Mss not only to} M 


or their servants who y 
{nquiry is made and relief awarded in Sle with the merits of 
eac. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, here AND FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
PRINCIPAL Akos tog 
aro ALBANI, ESTHER PALLISER, EVANGELINE FLO- 
RENVE, MARIE BREMA, ADA CRUSSLEY, and CLARA BUTT. 
Messieurs EDWARD ray (his ean Bed a cet BEN 
DAVIES, WILLIAM GREEN ACK, DAVID 
BISPHAM, and PLUNKET GREENE 
TUESDAY MORNING. 
‘ELIJAH.’ 
TUESDAY EVENING. 
SCHUMANN'S ‘GENOVEVA’ OVERTURE. 
Sir HUBERT PARRY’S ‘DE PROFUNDIS.' 
MOZAR'I’S SYMPHONY in C, ‘JUPITER.’ 
TSCHAIKOWSKY’S ‘ ROMEO and JULIET’ OVERTURE. 
WAGNER'S ‘TANNHAUSER’ OVERTURE. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
Mr. EDWARD ELGAR’S New Work, ‘DREAM of GERONTIUS’ 
(composed expressly for this Festival). 
SCHUBERT'S UNFINISHED SYMPHONY. 
SELECTION from HANDEL’S ‘ISRAEL in EGYPT.’ 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
Mr. 8. ge oy i ede SCENES from LONGFELLOW’S 
‘SONG of HIAWATHA 
‘THURSDAY MORNING. 
BACH’S ‘ST. MATTHEW PASSION.” 
THURSDAY EVENING. 
DVORAK’S ‘SPECTRE’S BRIDE.’ 
BERLIOZ'S ‘KING LEAR’ OVERTURE. 
GLAZOUNOW’S SIXTH SYMPHONY. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
BRAHMS’S ‘REQUIEM.’ 
BYRD’S ‘MASS.’ 
‘WAGNER'S ‘ PARSIFAL’ VORSPIEL. 
BEETHOVEN'S SEVENTH SYMPHONY. 
FRIDAY EVENING. 
‘ MESSIAH.’ 
Conductor—Dr. HANS RICHTER. 
PRICES FOR ORDINARY TICKETS, 








bers, but to d 
d for assi Members. 














Secured Seats for each Morning Performance .. - £110 
Unsecured Places foreach Morning Performance .. 010 6 
Secured Seats for each Evening Performance . «+ 015 0 
Unsecured Places for each Evening Performance :. 0 8 0 
A Set of Tickets (transferable) will be issued at 6/. 6s. These admit to 
lot. 


every preeeneee and have pond of choice in the Bal 
The Strangers’ Committee will Ballot for and Select Places tor persons 
who cannot seggibresagee attend to ae for Loge own places, on 
application. by let to H. WIscIn, 
$q., the Chalrman of ‘that Committee, "23, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
tailed P' st free on application to 
WALT. ik CHARLTON, Secretary. 
5, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


WRITER of considerable experience is OPEN 

toan ENGAGEMENT as emg ey DENT for the COLONIES 
or ABROAD. Highest Teferences.—J. M. C., care - oe & Co., 
Athenzum Press, Kream’s Buildings, Sacpoeat Lane, E 


A & LADY (North German) desires an ENGAGE- 

MENT as DAILY GOVERNESS for Morning or Afternoon 
Hours (thorough French, nara! German, and wt) EY or Work as 
Secretary, of which she has had experience. —Apply C. K., care of Dr. 
Donkin, 108, Harley Street, London, 














ae 25), SEPTEMBER 13.—FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. —'The 

date ified is the latest at which applications can be received They 
must be made on forms to be obtain ed, with oo from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8S 


‘TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, LEYTON, N.E. 





The Committee require. in SEPTEMBER. the services of an 
ASSISTANT AKT MASTER, qualitied to take the Art Work required 
in a School of Science, and to assist in the School of Art. Must bea 
good Teacher and Disciplinarian. Salary 901 , rising to 120/. per annum. 
—For particulars of duties and forms of application send stamped 
addressed envelope to the Principat. 


ARYBOROUGH, QU EENSLAND.— 
CLASSICAL MASTER REQUIRED for the BOYS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. To commence his duties by FEBKUARY 1, 1901. Must bea 
Graduate of Oxford, Cambridge. or London. Age not over Thirty years. 
Experience in a first-class Public School necessary —For particulars 
apply to James McEwan & Co., Ltd., 27, Lombard Street, E.C. 





FRANCE.— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


NFORMATION respecting WORKS by Mr. 
RUSKIN and others, published by Mr. ALLEN, of 156, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C., will be found on p. 232 of this paper. 


J G. CHANCELLOR, M.A. (First Class, Classical 

Tripos), late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. PREPARIS 
PUPILS for the UNIVERSITIES and all PRELIMINARY EXAMINA- 
TIONS, at his Residence, Cross Deep. ‘'wickenham, Middlesex, a fine 
es house beautifully and healthily situated on the Thames. Excellent 














J BENNER asada ak of PREVENTIVE 


The Governing Body of ane meen ati TUTE of PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE offers THREE STUDENTSHIPS of 1401. each, tenable by 
British Subjects f for one pny from JANUARY 1 NEXT, but renew- 





RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss 
A. D SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Ae ear 
late Classical Mistress, Portsmouth High School) rinklea is 
Modern House, standing on nie ground, and was Soe ‘designed 
for School purposes. No Day Girls taken.—Prosp 








able for a Second Year at the option of the Governing Body, for pur- 
poses of RESEARCH at the INSTITUTE, under the d of the 
Governing Body 
Applications to be sent in not later rn vb EMBER I next to 
LLAN MACFADYEN, M_D., 
ecasclaty to the Governing Body. 
Chelsea Gardens, London, 8. W. 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT to the PRO- 
FESSOR of ENGLISH LITERATURE. The appointment will be held 
for One Year, and the person elected must be prepared, if required, to 
undertake the Teaching of German in the University.—Further par- 
ticulars regarding the appointment may be obtained from the Rev. 
Prof. ALEXANDER Lawson, ais Manse Gs papers Berwick- 

Candi 








I J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—Th-+ 
SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE (including the Indian School _ the Departments of Applied 
Science and the Fine Arts) BEGINS OCTOBER 2 (Fine Arts on 
the Ist) pamcneeweee Lecture, at 3 7 = on OCTOBER 2, by Prof. 
OLIVER. 
Students of both sexes are admitted. 


tio: 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE COMMENCES on 
OCTOBER 1. Introductory Lecture, at 4 p.m., by Prof. G. VIVIAN 
POORE, M D. 

Prospectuses and ulations relating to Scholarships, &c. (value 
2,0001.), may be obtained from the oor Gower Street, W.C. 

The BOYS’ SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 17. 

The College is close to the Gower corect ‘Station. 


There is no Entrance Examina- 





shire, to whom 








to 
Is net later than MON DAY. the 2. th instant. 
JOHN 


y 
August, 1900. E. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


HARTLEY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


The Hartley Council invite egy riny for the cane of 
a of the COLLEGE and of oe of PHYSICS 

Salary 1501. per annum for each appoin 

Candidates shall have the right of my rm pplying for one or both 
appointments, and the salary offered for the d appointment is 3001. 
per annum, with prospect of increase. 
xeaenees must be Graduates of some University of the United 

0 

Duties will commence on SEPTEMBER 27,1900, or as soon as possible 
after that date 

A plications, giving particulars of ——s qualifications, and ex- 

ence. with copies of testimonials, must received on or before 

A'TURDAY, September 1, 1900. 

‘Twenty printed copies of — Scape (with not more than six 
recent testimonials) will be requi' 

Further particulars relative to the duties and cnditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained on application to the undersigned 

The Council reserve te themselves the power of 2) emery any duly 
qualified member of the present staff to tne post of cipal. 

For the information of Candidates the Council desire ay ty emphatically 
they have not in any way bound themselves to any Member of the present 
Staff. D. KIDDLE, Clerk of the Council. 








GEORGE HERIOT’S TRUST. 


HEBIoT WATT COLLEGE, 


‘The Governors are prepared to receive applications for the Office of 
PRINCIPAL of the HERIOT WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 

The College exists for the purpose of providing Technical and 
General Education for the Industrial Classes, and the Principal to be 
appointed shall devote his whole time to the duties of the Office. 

Subject to the approval of the Governors, the Principal shall exercise 
a general supervision over the teaching in the College, and shall have 
under his control the arrangements — hours of Classes, and, gener- 
, the — ion oft the College. 

copy of the Calendar, which gives full particulars of the various 
cingses, ie be supplied on pores n. 
cipal must be a Graduate of some University of the United 








uae 

Salary 750/. per annum 

Applications, with thirty copies of testimonials, limited to fifteen in 
—— to be lodged with the undersigned on or before SEPTEMBER 1 


PETER MACNAUGHTON, sat 8. — Clerk to the Governors. 
20, York Piace, Edinburgh, July 27, 1! 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS. 
The University Court of the University of Glasgow will shortly pro- 
— to appoint the following ADDITIONAL EXAMINERS :— 
a) Examiners for Degrees in Arts, viz , Four Examiners (1) in Moral 
piltkeouny and Logic; (2) in English; (3) in Education; and (4) in 
Histo 





tory. 

The appointment in each case will be for Three Years from Janu- 
ary 1 next at the following annual salaries. viz., Moral Philesophy and 
Logic, 50/. ; English. 30/.; Education, 10/. 10s ; and Histery, 20/. 

(b) Examiner in Political Economy for Degrees in Arts and Law. 

The appointment will be for Three Years from January 1 next, at an 
annual salary of 10/. 10s. 

‘c) Examiners for Degree: n Arts and for the hate eae Examina- 
tions, viz., Two Examiners ry in French and (2) in Ger 

The appointment in each case will be for Three Sears from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1901, and each at an annual salary of 30: 

_(d ) Examinerships | for the Preliminary Examinations, viz., Two 

)in and (2) in Classics. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
‘HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDs. 





The TWENTY-SEVENTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCK, TECHNOLOGY. ARTS, and LAW, and the SEVENTIE'TH 
SESSION of the SCHOUL of MEDICINE, will BEGIN on OCTO- 
BER 

The | che prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry. Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, ‘Textile 
Industries, Dyeing, Art, Leather —— Agriculture, School 
Teaching, ! aw, Meiicine, and Surger 

University Degrees are conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, 
Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Recisrrar oF 
THE E CoL LEGE, 


UJ Niversiry of ST. ANDREWS. 


Rector—JAMES STUART, LL.D. M.P. 
Principal-JAMES DONALDSON, M.A. LL.D. 
OPENING OF SESSION 1900-1901. 
UNITED COLLEGE, 
(ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE.) 

This College will be formally OPENED on TUESDAY, Mace be and 
the WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, Octo 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. with which the are 
for Bursaries are combined, will COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 28. 
Schedules of admission will be supplied by the Secretary up to 
Se tember 14. 

There are Fifty.two Bursaries vacant (Three of which are open to 
Second Year Students and One to Fourth Year Students iy 
ranging in value from 40/. to 10/ Of these Thirty-six are tenable 
Men only, Fourteen (restricted to Students who intend to enter ue 
Medical Profession) by Women only, and Two Spence Bursaries of the 
value of 30/. each the first year 0: ‘tenure and 40l. the second year, by 
either Men or Women. 

Grants, not exceeding 201. each, may be assigned to Students (Men or 
Women) during their Fourth Year who wish to take a Degree with 
Hono 
In ‘the course of the Session Nine Scholarships will be competed for, 
Five of which are open to both sexes. They range in value from 80. 


to 50l. 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 
(DIVINITY. ) 

This College will be OPENED on TUESDAY, (October 23 The 
EXAMINATIONS for BURSARIES will be held on OCTOBER 19 and 20. 
Intimation of Candidature is not necessary. There are Nine Com- 
petitive Bursaries vacant, ranging in value from 40/. to6l. At the close 
of the Session One Scholarship of 801., One of 21/., and One of 14/., will 
be open to competition. 

‘The Classes in the University are open to Students of both sexes, and 
include Latin. Greek, English. French, Hebrew, Syriac, Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology, Moiern Greek, Logic and Metaphysics. Moral 
Philosophy, Politi Philosophy, Political Economy, Education, 
Mathematics, Natural Loree ol Chemistry anes Botany, 
Agriculture and Rural Economy, History, Ancient History, hysiology, 
Anatomy, Systematic Theology, Biblical Criticism and Church History. 

Specimen Examination Papers and full particulars respecting the 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, Examinations for Degrees, &c., will be 
found in the CALENDAR of the UNIVERSITY, published by Messrs. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh, price 2s. 6d. ; 
by post, 2s. 10d. 

OP Gonanek Prospectus for the coming Winter Session, as well as 
detailed information regarding any Department of the University, may 


bi d on application to 
1p hasamneieniie JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
University of St. Andrews, August. 1900. 











The in each case will be for a period n 





Cry. IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTH- 
get Se SE —DRAUGHTSMAN in the HYDRO- 
GRAPHICAL, DEPARTMENT of the ADMIRALTY (17-25), SEP- 
EMBER 6. The date specified is the latest at which applications can 
Fo received.—They must be made on forms to be obtained, with parti- 
culars, from the Secrerary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8.W 





Three Years as from February 1 next, at the following wed pont ng 
viz , Mathema ‘ics, 42/., and Classics, 702 
Candidates for the above should loage cwenty. Sy ag he or dase applica- 
tion 21 — with the rin us ‘e SEPLEM- 
BER 1 ALAN CLAPPEIE 
Secretary of the oaaew University Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow 





\DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, bape dy gue pe and Foy te bey ge ae 
the best. Schools for Boys is, and successful n 
and Abroad, will taralen es careful selections if supp'ied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


FOUNDED 1837. 


PATRON. 
Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


Invested Funds, £30,000. 


In placing before the London Booksellers and their Assist- 
ants the Rules and Report for 1900, the Directors invite 
attention to the Revised Rates of Subscription, and to the 
altered Rules, under which members are now admitted. 

The operations of the Institution and the benefits they 
secure can be seen at a glance on page 21 of the Report. 

Booksellers and their Assistants in London or suburbs may 

a her members under any of the Scales of Payment— 
A Cc. 
Under the New Scale Ca young man or woman not over 
18 years of age may now become a member for the yearly 
subscription of 13s. 11d. Tbe Directors urgently appeal to 
every Principal and Assistant in the trade to help in making 
known the useful work of the Institution. 


PRESIDENT. 
CHATLES JAMES LONGMAN, 


VICE-PRESI DENTS. 
THOMAS GEORGE BAIN. 
JOSEPH WILLIAM DARTON. 
THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN. 
EDWARD MARSTON. 
FREDERICK woe MILES. 
JOSEPH SHAYL 
The Hon. W. F. D. SMITH, M.P. 
HENRY SOTHERAN. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
WILLIAM My a KNIGHT CLOWES. 
Sir JOHN EVANS. 

JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
CHARLES E. LAYTON, 


TRUSTEES. 
CHARLES AWDRY. 
HENRY HILL HODGSON. 


FREDERICK MACMILLAN. 
ARTHUR EDWARD MILES. 


TREASURER, 
WILLIAM ELLERBY GREEN. 


AUDITORS. 
THOMAS PHILIP CHANDLER. 
GEORGE P. COPLAND. 
REUBEN LING. 


ARBITRATORS. 
RICHARD BENTLEY. 
EDWARD ARNOTT CLOWES. 
CHARLES E LAYTON. 
C. KEGAN PAUL. 
GEORGE WHITAKER. 


HONORARY SECRETARY. 
SYDNEY GEDGE, M.P. 


HONORARY MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
GEORGE BROWN, M.R.C.S. 
Dr. ROBERT J. LEH, M.A. M.D. F.R.C.P. 
Dr. TOM ROBINSON, M.D. L.R.C.P. F.R.C.S. 
DAVID WALSH, M.Ch. M.D.Kd., Physician to the 
Western Skin Hospital, London. 


BANKERS. 
SMITH, PAYNE & SMITHS, 1, Lombard Street. 


DIRECTORS. 


RICHARD ee 

JOSEPH ARCHE 

CHARLES AU GUSTUS ASHLEY. 
WILLIAM BARTRAM. 
BRADLEY T. BATSFORD. 
JOHN ROBERT BLAD 
CHARLES pot hid Bkownsonn. 
CHARLES BUCK 

JOHN COOPER. 

JOHN ALFRED — 
G. M. J. GOODBUR 

JOHN W. HARDEN. 

G. HIGGINBOTHAM. 
GEORGE HENRY JOHNSON. 
FRANCIS HENRY LAMB. 
FREDERICK LONG. 
THOMAS ARTHUR NEWTON, 
FREDERICK C. PHILLIPS, 
GEORGE JAMES RIMELI, 
FREDERICK J. RYMER. 
ROBERT A. H. TOMS. 
ALFRED P. WAKEMAN. 
NORMAN — WARNE. 
THOMAS WEBB. 

CHARLES WILKINSON. 
CHARLES J. WILSON 

ALFRED JOHN WOODFORD. 


Acting Secretary, GEORGE LARNER; 
23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Those interested in Fine Art and the recent 
developments of the Photographic Reproduction of 
Paintings are invited to inspect the Company’s 
Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all 
Schools at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street. 


Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, 
Walnut, and other hard Woods are on view. 





Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art 
character and prove acceptable Presents, being 
eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 
Library, Dining Room, Boudoir, Shooting-Box, &c. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to 
advise upon, and to undertake, the REPRODUC- 
TION of WORKS of ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or 
ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST, of every character, 
for Book Illustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural 
Decoration. 


The Company’s processes are extensively em- 
ployed by H.M. Government, the Trustees of the 
British Museum, many Artists of repute, and the 
leading Publishers. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 

GUE. Now ready, New Kdition, with upwards of 

100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 

23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 

ence the Publications are arranged alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


NIVERSIT H L L. 
RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN GRADUATES. 
Warden—Miss FRANCES H. MELVILLE, M.A., with First-Class 
Honours in Mental Philosophy. 

The Hall — Twenty-five Women Students attending the 
University Clas: 

There are some ne VACANCIES for NEXT SESSION. 

Students are received in residence ~eimme the Preliminary and other 
University Examinations in Septem 

‘The Classes and Degrecs's es Se va University, and some Bursaries and 
Scholarships, are open to W 

Apply to the WarDEN, University Hall, St. Andrews, N.B. 


UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1900-1901. 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on Liha cipeer October 16, 
1900. ‘The P will n September 29. 

The Degrees in Menicine granted by the University are— Wiecheles of 
i (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine 

M.D.), Master of Surgery (Ch.M.). ‘They are conferred only after 
Sxamination. and 7 on Students of the University. A Diplomain 
Public Health is conferred, after “as eagy on Graduates in Medi- 
cine of any University in the United Kingdom. 

‘The total cost for the whole Se including Hospital Fees and 
Fees for the rees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about 120/. Bursaries. 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes, ‘to the number of Fifty, and of 
the aggregate annual value of 1,183/., are open to competition in this 

culty. 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., mes be had free on application. 
to the Secrerany oF THE MepivaL Facutr 

The University also grants the following ee in Arts, Scien 
Divinity, and Law :—In Arts—Doctor of Doctor of Philosophy’ 
and Master of Arts. In Science—Doctor of Betshon, Bachelor of Science- 
(in Pure Science and in Agriculture). In Divinity—Doctor of Divinity 
(Honorary) and Bachelor of ah ty. In Law—Doctor of Laws 
(Honorary) and Bachelor of Law (B.L ). 

Particulars may be had on poet med to the Secrerary oF Facutties. 














S?- BARTHOLOMEW ' ‘Ss HOSPITAL and 


PRELIMINARY ‘SCIEN. ‘TIFIC CLASS. 
Fa i Courses of Lectures te serene A Work in the subjects 
B Se. 


the P an 
the University of | London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER TL and con- 
tinue till July, 1901. Attendance on this Class counts as part of the 
Five Years’ Curriculum. 

Fee for the whole eager aA, or 18/, 18s. to Students of the Hospita) 
or Single eee may 

‘There is a Special Class se the January Examination. 

For further rticulars =e A oo ee WARDEN oF THE COLLEGE, 
St. Aen soymenghciae ees London 

A Handbook forwarded on canedien. 








S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL ana 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth 150/., 751., 751., 50/., and 
201. each, tenable for One Year, will be competed for on September 26, 
1900—yviz , Two Senior Open Scholarships, Paes 75l. each, will be 
awarded to the best C: ( rit) in not more than 
‘Three nor fewer than Two of the folowing = Chemistry, Physics, 
Zoology. Botany, Fei bags Anatomy. 

for ant be under Twenty-five years of 
om and must at i =— to the Medical and Surgical Practice of 
any London Medical Se! 

One Junior Open ~~ in Science, value 150/., and One Pre- 
asteary Scientific Exhibition, value 50/., will be awarded to the best 

under ee one years of age (if of sufticient merit) in not 
ym than ‘ rod teat 











THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 


Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive ¥ext, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 

Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 97. [Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s, 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DR RESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 


9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMO ON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 





e following :—Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
gi ao and Chem: 


e Jeaffreson mesiibition (value 201.) will be competed for at the 
mn... time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, and 
any one of the Three following Lao es—Greek, French, and German. 
‘The Classical subjects are those of the London University Matricula— 
tion Examination of June, 1900. 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full Course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the October 
eucceeding the Examination. 

For particulars application may be made, pero or by haa to 
the WARDEN or THE CoLLEGcE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E C. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, 

PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS, and Others. — ILLUSTRATED 

WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR SALE. One Penny. Large circulation. 

World-wide popularity of sixteen years’ standing. Published im 

=: ‘Sams Profits.—Apply, by letter only, to T. M., 44, Chancery 
e, 


FoR SALE, SHARE in the PROFITS on a 

NEW TECHNICAL BOOK now at PRESS. Price 150]. Return 
of Investment guaranteed.—Address D. C., care of Bates, Hendy & Co, 
81, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


ECITALS.—‘‘ A Prince among Elocutionists ” 

“A highly talented Elocutionist. wipers Chronicle. ‘‘ Mar- 

vellous powers of Elocution.”—Rugby Advertiser. ‘‘In the front rank 

of living ee Ze ne h Express. “A brilliant Elocu- 
tionist.’’—Derby Gazette. —Baxnisu Barnspace, Klocutionist, Rochdale. 


RANSLATIONS, accurate, from 6d. per folio 
(French, German, Spanish, Italian, &e. ), by experienced INTER- 
PRETER. Shorthand, Type-Writing. Second-hand Type-Writers for 
Sale (Barlock), 7/ 15s., splendid condition. —Witurams & Co., 85, Fins- 
bury Pavement, E.C. 

















thet PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 

ith accuracy = = h. Cela Duplicates. Circulars, 
Examination Ow , Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


VYPE-WRITING. —AUTHORS’ MS. 10d. per 

600 words bag oh Short —— Typed by return post. 
Scientific, Dramatic Work. _Promptn 

assured.—-Cuas. Krnsnorr, 3, Station Buildings, Catford. 


GE EER, Re 
MSS. COPIED, from 10d. per 1,000 words, in a new and effective 
oles which gives the MS.a special chance. Most careful work om 
gh-grade Machines only. 
THE VICTORIA TYPE-WRITING CQO., 
18, Borough High Street, London, 8.E. 


[TPE- -WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly aes WOMEN of Literary experience (Classica 
aoe: Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
s). Authors’ references. ‘Terms, 1s. 3d. ie 1,000 words ; 

oat , ls. —8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8. 


iss EB. Ticar, 23. 
SSarablished 1884, 




















HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY, Established 1879. 
t cope, =. A. — BURGHES, B, ot, a en Pe Bn 
terests Ors Ca re) —_ ss. placed nts, 
Estimates, an Accounts exam ot ge — of Authors. 8S. 
with Publishers. Transfers dueted. bee ns Bago icab 
experience in ‘all winds od Publishing Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials f ing Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, ‘Authors’ ‘agent, 34, Paternoster Row 
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O AUTHORS.— Mr. FREDERICK ROUTLEDGE, 
late of George Routledge & Sons, Publishers, RECEIVES 
AUTHORS’ MSS. with a view to placing them with Publishers and 
Editors, Authors’ MSS. Type-Writte Terms on application.— 














Rosebery House, 8, Bream’s Buildings, _ a Lane. 
Ci MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties. undertake Valuations for 
Frobate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
R. ANDERSON & CO. Advertising Agents 
(Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING ae S.W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 
co Advertisements at the lowest Ceres ee Special terms to 
ers, &c., on applicati: 
THENAUM PRESS. — TORR EDWARD 
Rien’ 7 oe of the Atheneum, Note: d Queries, &c., is 
ene SF Ct EST IMATES for all kinds of “BOOK, NEWS, and 
ERIODICAL PRIN ‘TING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, "EC. 








Catalogues, 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 


CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


L LI S§ & _ os Vv oe SX, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Prints. 
CATALOGUES issued at frequent intervals. 
LIBRARIES Arranged, Catalogued, Valued, and Purchased. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


CATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 


BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


CATALOGUE, No. 30.—Drawings—Engravings 
/ after Turner and others—Turner’s ‘Liber Studiorum ’—Lucas’s 
Mezzotints after Constable—Illustrated Books—Kelmscott Press Publi- 
eations—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wx. Warp, 
2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Sarrey. 


OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED. State 

wants. CATALOGUES free. WANTED, George Meredith's 

Poems, 1851; Life in Paris, 1822; Hawbuck Grange, 1847. 25s. each 
offered.—Ho.tanp Co., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


ENCYcLorz DIA BRITANN ICA, Times Edition, 
half-morocco, in perfect condition, 13 Guineas.—Address G. J., 
City News Room, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


M UOPITs’S LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum 
can be entered at any date. 
The BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 























BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
<Second hand). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 
Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
And at 10-12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


‘(HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
aa aencan Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless per, Over which 
poo =x with perfect freedom. pence 5s. per dozen, 
or p New A pagers size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
“ae should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the 4 of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


'INNHACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
‘tne requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


gra ia Litt. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Kooms on every 
* SPACIOUS sing DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
D SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors nian Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
FuH Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 


Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 








(Temperance), 








Sales dbp Auction. 
TUESDAY, August 21. 


Relics from the War in South Africa, consisting of Mafekin 
Besieged Stamps, Paper Money, Kruger Money, coved 
Mauser Rifles, §c. ; also Japanese Geld and Silver ‘Money— 


and a choice Collection of Indian and other Weapons, §c. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above, at 


his piesa gh * King Street, Covent Garden, on TUESDAY, 
August 21, at balf-past 12 o'clock” ‘ 


On view 4 rior ion: 10 till 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues 
-on application . a 4, ie 








TUESDAY, August 21. 
SECOND POKTION of New Guinea Curios from 
the Lurart Delta, Gulf of Papua. 


R. J. C. STEVENS wil] include in his S\LE 

by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 

Garden, on TUESDAY NEX', August 21, an ex ingly fine lot of 

the above, consisting of Human Skulls—Bone Daggers—Carved Stone 
Clubs—Drums—Wvoden Figures— Model cae &e. 


May be viewed the day prior from 10 till 4 and morning of Sale. 
Catalogues had. 





FRIDAY NEXT, August 24.—Miscellaneous Property. 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, se Street, Covent Garden, on FRIDA ¥ 
NEXT, August 24, at half-past 12 o'clock, OP ERA and RACE GLASSES 
—Cameras and Lenses by oes Makers — ‘I’ Pp 
Electrical Apparatus—and other Miscellaneous Property. 
On view the day Laas from 2 till5and morning of Sale. Catalogues 
had on application 











ARDENING from an ARCHITECTURAL 
POINT of VIEW; Materials of Construction, _ Paris Exhibition ; 

Malmesbury Abbey ; British Arch at Leicester ; 
Sanitary Institute Congress in Paris ; pose Dock Offices Competi- 
tion; Eastern Telegraph Co.’ ir New Offices (Entrance Hall); Square 
Tower bree ge - East Anglia, &c.—See the BUILDER of August 18 
(4d.; by post, 43d. ). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Pub- 
lisher of the Bolder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 








NEW EDITION, pp. 324, cloth, 1s. post free, 


OMCEOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. By 
Drs. R. and W. EPPS. Describes fully and Prescribes for 
General Diseases. 
London : James Epps & Co., Limited, 48, Threadneedle Street, and 
170, Piccadilly. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. E.R 


“Conveys a great deal of information ae ie in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER IS NOW READY. 
THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Lord FREDERIC HAMILTON. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


HERTFORD HOUSE PICTURES.—A remarkable Article 
on the Wallace Collection, written by the 
late CHARLES YRIARTR, who bought 
many of the Works of Art for the late Lord 
Hertford. The Illustrations are from Special 
— and will not be published else- 
where. 


LONDON WOODS.—An interesting Account of the many 
beautiful Woods in the Neighbourhood of 
London, by a Writer who has made a Special 
Study of the Subject. 


INVERARY. ~—_ continuance of the popular “ Historic 
House Series” is supplied by an exquisitely 
illustrated description of Inverary, the 

stately home of the Dukes of Argyll. 


JUSTICE TO ENGLAND.—A Short Essay on the Injustice 
to England of the Present Electoral Districts 
as they affect more especially Ireland and 
the Metropolitan area. This Paper is of 
unique interest, in view of the coming 
General Election. 


YACHTING.—A very charming Account of this eminently 
English Pastime, by Capt. A. @. BAGOT 
(‘* Bagatelle”). 

OLD ee = Literary Article by Mr. W. HE. 


LEY on the Old-fashioned Sports of 
Uogiand. 


FICTION. — The SEPTEMBER Number contains many 
interesting Short Stories. Among these are 
. at land My Own,’ a very remarkable Tale 
olland and the South African War; 
The Likeness,’ dealing with an Original 
Theme, in an exceptionally attractive style; 
‘ The Outlaw,’ a Sensational Story of Modern 
London Life; and ‘ Chiffon,’ a Society Tale. 
The Writers in the SEPTEMBER Number include— 
W. E. HENLEY. H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
Mrs. F. A. STEEL. Miss NETTA SYRETT. 
J. FOSTER FRASER. J. HOLT SCHOOLING. 
Rev. A. H. MALAN. Miss M. VAN VORST. 
ARTHUR PONSONBY. SYDNEY PICKERING. 
Miss E. NESBIT. Capt. BAGOT. 
G. S. STREET. A. K. GILL. 

The SEPTEMBER Number is full of exquisite Pictures by 
the Leading Black-and-White Artists of the Day, and con- 
tains Two Special Plates inserted in the Text— 

CUPID’S HOLIDAY. W. Bouguereau. 
The PLOUGHMAN. A. S. Hartrick. 
Delightful Stories. Interesting Articles. Exquisite 
Illustrations, 





Office: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





MR. MACQUEEN’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
A STRIKING BOOK. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
A CHARWOMAN. 


As Chronicled by ANNIE WAKEMAN, 
With 6 Full-Page Illustrations by “ Rip.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ This book is so lifelike, so 
pathetic, so humorous, eo philosophical, so entirely charm- 
ing, that even the dialect becomes acceptable. It becomes 
a belp rather than a hindrance to an appreciation of the 
character. The story is full of dramatic interest, and points 
many morals in a way the most eloquent preachers might 
envy. All the details are depicted so naturally that they 
cannot fail to be convincing. We are introduced intimately 
to classes whose intimacy we rarely win in real life; we 
meet with a conventional code which differs from our own; 
but we receive many lessons in self-sacrifice, patience, 
courage, and enthusiasm of a very high order...... Altogether 
this is a wonderful book, and we recommend it as cordially 
to those who crave for new sensations as to those who aspire 
to be numbered among the philanthropists.” > 

WORLD.—“ A work to rank with Mr. Morrison’s ‘ Mean 
Streets ' and Mr. Whiteing’s ‘No. 5, John Street,’ as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the ways of life among the 
working poor of London, and as a !iterary feat of conspicuous 
excellence...... Every page of the story of the slums, spoken 
in that curious dialect in which the author is more perfect 
than Mr. George Sims, makes us like the charwoman, respect, 
her sturdy individuality, and understand her point of view. 
aniass There is not a weak line in the viva voce story ; there is 
not a concession to the commonplace ; the means by which 
the moral features of Betty Dobbs are impressed upon the 
reader are quite unforced; the humour in which her self- 
revelation abounds is spontaneous, quaint, unconscious.” 


MIS’ESS JOY. 


By JOHN LE BRETON, 
Author of ‘ Unholy Matrimony,’ &c. 

SPEAKER.—“ Mr. John Le Breton is a writer whose 
serious devotion to his art is proved by the steady advance 
he has made since ‘Miss Tudor’ revealed his natural 
abilities. From ‘ Miss Tudor’ to ‘Unholy Matrimony’ was 
a great step, and now ‘ Mis’ess Joy’ shows an even more 
marked improvement in workmanship...... It will be observed 
that Mr. Le Breton’s book demands local and historical 
colour. Both are well worked in...... We hope this book will 
receive the attention it deserves.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The story, however, is a re- 
markable one, and, well as Mr. Le Breton has already 
written, it is by far the best work we have had from his 
pen. The story is deeply moving, and abounds in excellent 
characterization.” 


THE SIN OF ATLANTIS. 


By ROY HORNIMAN. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A very readable story, which 
has not only many excellent qualities, but is full of promise.” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, 
Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


‘Occupies a foremost place, if not the first, among guide-books to 
Wales.” —Archeologia Cambrensis. 


NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION, WITH A CHAPTER 
(35 pp.) ON CYCLING IN N. WALES, in 3s. 6d. and 2s. Editions. 


OSSIPING GUIDE to WALES. 
(NORTH WALES AND ABERYSTWYTH.) 
Over 140,000 Sold. 
2 vols. in leather, about 430 pp. 34 Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 
Also in Two Parts, 2s. each. Paper Editions, 1s. 
ntroductory Chapters on Botany (by the late rie fa of Wakefield), 
onan Fishing, &c., and an Abstract (with permission) of the late 
Sir A. Ramsay’s ‘ Old Glaciers of North Wales,’ ears on the Author. 
«By far the most amusing guide we have seen.” —S lard. 
“For general use as a guide to North Wales the Seein Guide 
is the best.’’—Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist 
To be had of all Booksellers, and of 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 
Oswestry : Woodall, Minshall & Co. 


Cc BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth. 2s, 


SONGS for SAILORS. 
Post.—“ Sten melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 
ews. —“* Very spirited.” 

Pall Mali Gazette.—“ Really admirable.” i 

Morning Advertiser.—‘‘ Sure of a wide popularity.’ 

John Bull.—“ Very successful.” 

Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Tilustrated London News.—‘‘ Right well done.”’ 

News of the World.—‘‘ There is real poetry in these songs.” 

Mirror.—“* With admirable felicity embodies national sentiments 
and ee which stir the hearts of the people.” 

.—‘* These songs are literally written for ——s and they are 
sae the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy 

Nonconformist.—‘‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine fo ring.” 

s Mercury.—‘‘ There is no one who with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In ane volume of sea songs we 
find the qualities vnich must secure its success.’ 

Liverpool Mail.—‘‘ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 
object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. This gem deserves 
to be patronized not only by our entire a Navy, but by all our 
Sailors’ Homes and all our 

Scotsman.—‘‘ Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 

spirited and vigorous. ‘There is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
ti em which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 


d eS ed.” 
es phon Fall of of “Ineldent and strongly gmaven one, and 
nealie i wasup le, dashin; movemen' reminds us 
of poe pet oey that py with all sailors, and the touches of 
humonr he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 
Chatto & Windus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


CHINA : 


THE LONG-LIVED EMPIRE. 


By ELIZA R. SCIDMORE, 
Author of ‘Jinrikisha Days in Japan,’ &c, 


With a Portrait of the Empress Dowager and over 
50 other Illustrations, 


Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 


TIMES.—* Fascinating and instructive...... It is 
xx:uch more than a book of travel. In her studies 
of the people, in her character-sketches of the 
leading personalities, foreign and native, who fill 
the stage of the great Chinese drama, in her 
quick-witted appreciation of the political issues at 
stake, she shows herself an acute and well-informed 
observer who has sought diligently for the solution 
which must underlie the mystery of ‘a land of 
contradictions, puzzles, and enigmas.’” 


58,009 Copies 
Have been Sold in England and America. 
JAMES LANE ALLEN’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


Author of ‘ The Choir Invisible’ (213th Thousand). 





Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


The INCREASING PURPOSE. 
A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp-Fields. 


PALL MALL GAZEITE.—* Will be read with 
keen aud unusual pleasure.” 


THE WEB OF LIFE. 


By ROBERT HERRICK, 
Author of ‘ The Gospel of Freedom,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A fine and powerful story.”—New York Sun. 


A FRIEND OF CASSAR. 


A Tale of the Fall of the Roman Republic. 
By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


“A great novel judged by severe standards...... 


at once dramatic and scholarly.” 
Springfield Republican, 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 


The SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS 
of ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY treated in an 
ELEMENTARY MANNER. By WILHELM 
OSTWALD, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Leipzig. Translated, with the 
— sanction, by GEORGE M‘GOWAN, 

GUARDIAN.—“ A most interesting and stimu- 
lating outline of the experimental philosophy of 
chemical analysis...... Determined students will be 
thankful for Dr. M‘Gowan’s translation.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 
Crown 8vo. 38, 6d. 
HISTORICAL CHARACTERS 
(MACKINTOSH, TALLEYRAND, CANNING, 
COBBETT, PEEL). By Sir HENRY LYTTON 
BULWER (Lord DALLING). 


MACMILLAN & CO,, Livrrep, London, 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
Li 8-e. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


NOW READY, 
In medium 8vo. paper cover, 


Price SIXPENCE, 


WITH A NEW INTRODUCTION AND 
PORTRAIT. 


AYLWIN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of ‘The Coming of Love; Rhona Boswell’s 
Story,’ &c. 


‘*The purchaser of the sixpenny ‘ Aylwin’ will find he 
bas acquired, besides the priceless story which brought Mr. 
Watts-Dunton’s name into the front rank of writers of 
fiction, a very charming essay by the author, explainin 
some matters that readers of his tale would naturally ew | 
to know about.”—Literary World. 


SIX-SHILLING EDITION 
OF ‘AYLWIN.’ 


The NINETEENTH EDITION will contain the New 
— and Portrait, and will be READY NEXT 








NEW WORK BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THE SILENT GATE; 
A Voyage into Prison. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 
Author of ‘An Idler in Old France,’ ‘The Dungeons of 
Old Paris,’ &c. 


HAROLD VALLINGSS NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIBS, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THE WORLD'S SLOW STAIN. 


By HAROLD VALLINGS, 
Author of ‘ The Transgression of Terence Clancy,’ 
*A Month of Madness,’ &c. 








MISS JOANNA E. WOOD’S NEW NOVEL. 


On FRIDAY NEXT, August 24, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 


A DAUGHTER OF WITCHES. 
A Romance. 


By JOANNA E, WOOD, 
Author of ‘ The Untempered Wind,’ ‘ Judith Moore,’ &c. 











NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


ON ALIEN SHORES. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘The Mischief-Maker,’ ‘ Lisbeth,’ &c. 
‘Leslie Keith has written many stories, but none, we 
think, quite so good as ‘On Alien Shores.’ This is a book 
which women especially will enjoy, because the women in it 
are at once so numerous and so life-like.” — Globe, 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a specially 
Designed Cover by Will Owen, price 3s. 6d. 


The WONDERFUL CAREER of 


EBENEZER LOBB. Related by Himself and Edited, 
with an Appreciation, by ALLEN UPWARD. 
“These sketches show a good deal of genuine humour, 
while they hit off with happy touch a type that is by no 
means imaginary.”—Scotsman. 





SECOND IMPRESSION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


BEQUEATHED. By Beatrice 
WHITBY, Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fen- 
wick,’ ‘ Part of the Property,’ &c. 

** Miss Whitby’s quiet studies in human nature, especially 
in womankind, are soberly unfolded, and give an impression 
of sympathy and understanding.” —Athenaum, 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


The; PERSON in the HOUSE. By 
G. B. BURGIN, Author of ‘The Tiger’s Claw,’ ‘The 


Hermits of Gray’s Inn,’ &c. 
‘The prologue touches the edge of genius, the story is 
admirable in some respects, and literally bristles with good 


things.”— World, 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, Ltp., 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


CRITICALSTUDIES. A Set of Essays 
By OUIDA. 7s. 6d. 

Contents :—Gabriel D’Annunzio— Georges Darien—The 
Italian Novels of Marion Crawford — Le Secret du Pré- 
cepteur — L’Impérieuse Bonté— Wilfrid Scawen Blunt — 
Joseph Chamberlain—Unwritten Literary Laws—Auberon 
Herbert—The Ugliness of Modern Life—The Quality of 
Mercy—The Decadence of Latin Races—Alma Veniesia. 

SKETCHES OF IRISH LIFE. 
BY A NEW WRITER. 
NEIGHBOURS. Being Annals of a 
Dull Town. By JULIA M. CROTTIE. Cloth, 6s. 


“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES.” 
NEW VOLUME. 

NORWAY. By Prof. Boyesen. With 
a Chapter by C. F. KEARY. Fully illustrated, ana 
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The Campaign of 1815: Ligny; Quatre- 
Bras; Waterloo. By William O’Connor 
Morris. (Grant Richards.) 


1815: Waterloo. By Henry Houssaye. 
Translated with the Author’s Permission 
from the thirty-first French Edition by 
Arthur Emile Mann, and edited by A. 
Euan-Smith. (Black.) 


Ir seems as if we were never to see the last 
of new accounts of the epoch-marking cam- 
aign of 1815. Very few new facts have 
ately been brought forward, and virtually 
all works on the subject are mere criticisms. 
Mr. O’Connor Morris is well known as a 
writer on military subjects. Able, however, 
as he naturally is from his legal training in 
weighing evidence, he is handicapped by the 
fact that he has no practical training in, 
nor even a theoretical knowledge of, military 
matters such as Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, for 
instance, possesses. Hence his opinion as to 
the difficulties of some movements, the com- 
parative value of formations, and the rate 
of marching under certain conditions are 
liable to error. This, to be sure, by no 
means diminishes his self-confidence or his 
readiness to censure military authors on 
military topics, such, for instance, as the 
late Col. C.'C. Chesney or Col. Charras. Of 
the former he writes with contempt, though 
to our own knowledge Col. Chesney verified 
his account of the Prussian march from 
Wavre on the 18th by walking over the 
ground himself. Indeed, we believe that 
he carefully examined the whole theatre 
of operations. ol. Charras, though he 
constantly and deservedly praises him, 
Mr. Morris frequently reminds the reader, 
was extremely hostile to Napoleon. Every 
one, indeed, who expresses an opinion 
adverse in any respect to that great, 
most unprincipled, ungenerous, and un- 
truthful genius, is straightway condemned 
by Mr. O’Connor Morris, who cannot suffer 
any stain to rest on the memory of his 
idol, and is ever ready to offer up reputa- 
tions at his shrine. On the other hand, 
the author, like Lord Wolseley’s school, 








is always kind when he deals with the 
Duke of Wellington. It must be ad- 
mitted that the Duke did make several 
mistakes in the campaign, but so also did 
Napoleon, and both were ill served by their 
staffs. Wellington and Blucher scattered 
their forces most imprudently before the 
Emperor’s advance; the former clung with 
tenacity to the idea that his adversary 
would try to turn the right of the allies, 
though obviously the proper movement was 
that which actually took place, 7.¢., one 
calculated to separate instead of forcing 
them to combine. To this conviction we 
owe it that the Duke kept so many men 
unoccupied at Hal on the 18th. Nor was 
it only the placing this large detachment 
there which was a fault. Wellington must 
have realized as early as 10 a.m. that the 
whole French army was in front of him. 
One would have thought, therefore, that 
he would have sent an order to General 
Colville desiring him, if there were no signs 
of a French advance in his direction, to 
march to Waterloo at once. Such an order 
could have been obeyed so that at 4 or 
5 p.m. at the latest the force in question 
could have been on the field of battle, Hal 
being only about seven or eight miles from 
the centre of the position. It is extra- 
ordinary that when he was hard pressed he 
did not make use of this strong detachment, 
if only by causing it to make a demonstra- 
tion against the extreme French left. There 
is one explanation—though not a justifica- 
tion—of Wellington’s conduct in this par- 
ticular. He, if badly beaten and compelled 
to retreat, would have fallen back on his 
base, Ostend, vid Hal, and Colville and 
Prince Frederic of Orange were there 
posted so as to facilitate this movement. 

Mr. O’Connor Morris also finds fault with 
Wellington for not having more strongly 
occupied La Haye Sainte. It is a ques- 
tion whether it was desirable to lock up a 
large garrison in an advanced post liable to 
be surrounded and masked. At all events, 
there is no doubt that it ought to have been 
better prepared for defence by the British 
engineers. The Duke admitted that such 
was the case, but took the blame on himself, 
remarking, ‘‘One cannot think of every- 
thing.” Another mistake was that Bylandt’s 
Dutch-Belgians were needlessly exposed on 
the front of the position, when they might 
have been just as useful if placed under 
cover behind the crest. Before leaving this 
matter we may mention that the high road 
from Charleroi to Brussels was not obstructed 
at La Haye Sainte by strong stockades, as 
Mr. O’Connor Morris states, but by a flimsy 
abattis, which soon practically disappeared. 

Some space is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the Emperor’s state of health. 
There is no doubt that he suffered greatly, 
and only occasionally did his complication 
of complaints allow his brain to have 
full play, and permit of his carrying 
out his conceptions with energy. At the 
same time he had reason in good truth 
this time to complain of his lieutenants. 
Grouchy, had he acted with vigour and 
promptness, ought to have hampered, if not 
frustrated, the advance of the Prussians 
from Wavre to the battlefield, and he 
undeniably showed himself wanting alike 
in initiative, activity, and firmness. Had he 
been more capable he would have gathered 











information by nightfall on the 17th of the 
direction of the Prussian retreat, and have 
crossed the Dyle early on the 18th, so as to 
place himself on the flank of Bulow. Soult 
was likewise an indifferent chief of the staff. 
Ney, both at Quatre Bras and Waterloo, dis- 
obeyed orders, and at Quatre Bras showed 
himself wanting in energy. Many of the prin- 
cipal generals hated each other, and there was 
no proper spirit of discipline amongst them. 
D’Erlon, by not continuing to obey the Em- 
peror’s orders that he should fall on Blucher’s 
right flank or rear, diminished the con- 
sequences of the victory of Ligny. The Em- 
peror himself, however, must bear much of 
the blame for the mistakes and shortcomings 
of the campaign. The field of battle at 
Waterloo, for instance, was restricted in area, 
yet Napoleon allowed, under his very eyes, 
Reille to waste his army corps by a serious 
attack on, instead of a strong demonstra- 
tion against, Hougomont. Ney’s want of 
energy at Quatre Bras was scarcely more 
mischievous than his foolish, badly 
managed cavalry attacks on the position 
between the Brussels high road and the 
heights above Hougomont, the attacks 
being, moreover, premature. While in this 
connexion, however, we would point out 
that the author is incorrect when he writes, 
‘The French squadrons trampled down in 
their repeated charges hundreds of men 
caught in the act of forming square.” They 
may have trampled down a few belated 
skirmishers, but that is all that they accom- 
plished. 

Mr. O’Connor Morris corrects a miscon- 
ception with respect to the severity of the 
pursuit of the French after dark on the 
18th. Gneisenau was entrusted with it, 
but his men were pretty well worn out by 
marching and fighting, and the author truly 
says :— 

‘*But a considerable part of the centre had 
escaped, and the corps of Reille and the remains 
of the beaten cavalry had made their way from 
the field with comparatively little loss. No 
attempt, however, was made to rally these men ; 
the armed multitude rolled, like an affrighted 
herd, onwards, the Prussian sabre and bayonet 
making havoc among many victims. The pursuit 
of Gneisenau, however, was not fierce or rapid ; 
the troops of Pirch and Zieten, completely worn 
out, halted only one or two miles from the field ; 
those of Bulow advanced only four or five ; the 
fugitive host was literally hunted down by a few 
thousand horsemen, a significant proof of the 
completeness of the rout. A stand might have 
been easily made at Genappe ; but a few barri- 
cades that had been hastily thrown up were 
abandoned when the enemy’s trumpets were 
heard; the terror-stricken masses crowded 
into the narrow streets of the town, forgetting 
the fords of the Dyle hard by; pent up and 
huddled together, they fought savagely to get 
through, and time was lost before they con- 
tinued their flight. Many were captured, 
and many wounded or slain; but though the 
Prussians showed little mercy, the tales of 
butchery and massacre laid to their charge are 
probably the exaggerations of hatred and fear. 
The legend that Duhesme, the commander of 
the Young Guard, a veteran, with the scars 
of more than twenty years, was immolated in 
cold blood is happily untrue; he died of his 
wounds tended by Blucher’s own physician. 
Larrey, too, the well-known Surgeon-General 
of Napoleon’s armies, was saved by the inter- 
cession of a brother surgeon ; he had been mis- 
taken for his master, and was about being shot 
by a Prussian officer furious that he had missed 
the great prize.” 
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A proof that the pursuit was not energetic 


is afforded by the fact that no eagles were | 


taken in the flight. One or two good 
skeleton maps and a plan of the battle- 
field increase the value of this book, and 
there is a copious index. Altogether, as 
a narrative, the book is not without con- 
siderable merit, though a lawyer must not 
be accepted as an authority without appeal 
when he undertakes to criticize military 
operations. 

We gave a brief notice of M. Houssaye’s 
volume when it appeared in Paris. He had 
the advantage of having behind him not 
only an army of chroniclers, but also a host 
of critics, and we give him credit for an 
honest desire to ascertain the truth about 
the controversial matters which abound. At 
the same time his bias is so anti-English that 
his judgment is at times affected. It is im- 
possible within the limits of a review in a 
newspaper to deal with all the controversial 
matters; we propose, therefore, to confine 
ourselves to a few. M. Houssaye says of 
Kellermann’s charge at Quatre Bras with 
Guiton’s brigade of Cuirassiers :— 

‘‘ The 69th Regiment, posted in the first line 
between Bossu and the road, only fired when the 
French were within thirty paces. The Cuiras- 
siers dashed through the hail of bullets, and 
through the smoke like lightning through a 
cloud. They swept down on the 69th, broke 
through, trampling down its ranks, and seized 
its standard. They then charged the square of 
the 30th and overthrew the 33rd.” 


A little further on he says that the Cuiras- 
siers fled eventually, ‘‘carrying off with 
them as atrophy the standard of the English 
69th.” 

This account does not tally in some respects 
with the statement of Sir Colin Halkett, com- 
manding the brigade charged by the Cuiras- 
siers on this occasion. Sir Colin Halkett 
(‘ Waterloo Letters’) relates how that, anti- 
cipating a charge of cavalry, he ordered the 
69th to form square, but that ‘‘an officer high 
inrank’’—the Prince of Orange—came upand 
directed that the regimentshould bedeployed, 
though the square had been partially formed. 
During the deployment the cavalry rode 
through the 69th :— 

‘*One of the colours of the regiment never 
appeared again after the breaking up of the 69th 
Regiment by the charge. I can, I think, say 
with truth, although the colour was never seen 
or heard of, that it did not fall into the enemy’s 
hands, which, of course, is satisfactory.” 


The editor of ‘Waterloo Letters,’ however, 
says in a marginal note, “‘ This is an error; 
the colour of the 69th was taken by Cui- 
rassier Lami of the 8th Regiment.” Sir 
Evelyn Wood, in ‘Cavalry in the Waterloo 
Campaign,’ gives the name of the Cuiras- 
sier as Henry. It is true that the two 
regiments of Cuirassiers led by Kellermann 
charged the square of the 30th, but M. 
Houssaye forgets to add that they were 
beaten off by it. With respect to the asser- 
tion that the Cuirassiers overthrew the 33rd, 
the facts arethese. The 33rd Regiment had, 
when in square, been fired into heavily by two 
French batteries inside the wood at case-shot 
distance. By this fire it had lost several of 
its senior officers, and had become some- 
what unsteady. Deployed into line, it was 
advancing in that formation, when the 
Cuirassiers came into view, and, declining 
the combat, it broke up and took refuge in 


the wood. The Cuirassiers, however, can 
scarcely be said, strictly speaking, to have 
‘ridden down the 33rd. M. Houssaye, in 
dealing with the action of the French 
cavalry, sacrifices truth to effect, for he writes 
of the Cuirassiers that the front rank had 
their lances lowered, while the others 
‘‘flourished their flashing spears.’ The 
Cuirassiers carried no lances. 

In describing the retreat of the British 
army to Waterloo on June 17th, M. Houssaye 
indulges in effective, but inaccurate rhetoric. 
“The pursuit was carried out at the pace of 
‘a fox hunt,’ as Capt. Mercer terms it.” 
The British cavalry are represented as flying 
for their lives, urged by Lord Uxbridge to 
‘‘ gallop or you will be taken.”” M. Houssaye 
likewise states that ‘‘the English rearguard 
fled in the greatest disorder.” 

All the testimony of those who took part in 
the retreat clearly proves that it was not made 
‘‘in the greatest disorder.” Lord Uxbridge 
may have called out ‘‘ Faster, faster,” to an 
isolated and belated troop, but the feeling 
of the force was that they had rather to 
check the pursuers than save their own 
skins. Lord Uxbridge himself says that it 
was ‘‘the prettiest field-day of cavalry and 
horse artillery that I ever witnessed.” 

The much-vexed question as to whether 
Grouchy was to blame for failing to take 
part in the battle of Waterloo is discussed 
at length by M. Houssaye. He, however, 
throws little or no new light on the matter. 
With respect to Waterloo itself the author 
is fairly accurate on the whole, but here 
and there his accounts seem incorrect. M. 
Houssaye, in his notes, strongly contests 
the claim of General William Halkett, who 
commanded the Hanoverian brigade at 
Waterloo. Halkett, writing in 1837, positively 
asserted that he, with his own hand, captured 
a general officer commanding a body of the 
Imperial Guard. This officer, who called 
out that he would surrender when Halkett 
raised his sword to cut him down, was, so 
Halkett declares, Cambronne. M. Hous- 
saye says that the general captured by 
Halkett could not have been Cambronne, 
seeing that the latter was stretched uncon- 
scious on the ground. This is Cambronne’s 
own account, and also that of General Petit. 
According to the author, Cambronne was 
not veracious, and if it was not Cambronne 
who was captured at the commencement of 
the French retreat, who was the general taken 
prisoner? The number of general officers 
belonging to the Guard on that part of the 
field and at that hour must have been very 
limited, probably not more than half a dozen 
at the outside. The point is by no means 
at all important, and yet it may serve as a 
measure of M. Houssaye’s accuracy in minor 
matters of detail. 








The History of the Parish of Preston. By 
Henry Fishwick, F.S.A. (Stock.) 
Cot. Fisnwick has already established his 
reputation as an historian of Lancashire, 
and he has now applied himself to com- 
piling an account of Preston and its leading 
families. As the capital of the old hun- 
dred of Amounderness, Preston as a town 
and borough has for a long period en- 
joyed considerable importance. Much has 
been written about it, including several 





accounts of its gilds, but this is the first 





attempt to write any history of the wide- 
spread original parish of Preston, which 
embraced 16,000 acres, and which contained 
within its limits the townships or hamlets 
of Ashton, Barton, Brockholes, Broughton, 
Cottam, Elston, Fishwick, Grimsargh, 
Haighton, Ingol, Lea, Preston, and Ribble- 
ton. 

Geology has long ago established the fact 
that the district about Preston, for some dis- 
tance north and south of the Ribble, was at 
one time fifty or sixty feet higher than it is 
now, and that all along the coast-line there 
were large tracts of forest, subsequently 
submerged. Until recently no traces of 
neolithic man, of which there are many on 
the hills in the eastern part of the county, 
were found, but the formation of the new 
docks at Preston brought to light most in- 
teresting traces of the first settlers at the 
mouth and on the banks of the Ribble. In 
a deposit of gravel and sand, about twenty 
feet below the surface, over sixty antlers of 
the red deer, with many fragments, were 
found, together with a great number of 
skulls and bones of the urus, horse, sheep, 
and whale. Mingled with them, and fast 
among the stumps of the submerged trees, 
were some thirty human skulls, mostly oval 
and pertaining to the early Celtic races. 
During the excavations two ancient dug-out 
boats were found, one of which was in ex- 
cellent condition. Several similar canoes 
were exhumed during the excavation of the 
Manchester Ship Canal. 

When the Romans became masters of the 
district of the Ribble they established a 
stronghold at Ribchester, whence a road 
was constructed which passed through 
several of the hamlets of Preston on its 
way to Kirkham, and thence to the haven 
of the Setanii on the coast. A second 
Roman road, which went through the 
townships of Preston and Fishwick to 
Preston Moor, was the great highway from 
Warrington to the north of England, called 
in certain portions the Watling Street. Its 
course appears to be indicated by the field- 
names shown on a parish map drawn in 
1774, such as “Great Pathway Field,” 
‘““Causeway Meadow,” and ‘ Pathway 
Meadow.” 

It seems probable that the church of 
Preston was not founded until the early 
part of the eighth century. It was dedi- 
cated to St. Wilfrid, who died in 709. Col. 
Fishwick accepts the more usual derivation 
of the place-name, as 
‘*the ‘ton’ or enclosure of the priest, who pro- 
bably was sent out from York to teach Chris- 
tianity to the dwellers in the district long before 
a church was built, and round the ‘ton’ of the 
missionary priest gradually arose other dwelling- 
places, which ultimately justified the erection of 
a small wooden place of worship, which then 
became the nucleus of the present town. At 
what date the various divisions of the present 
parish were united and placed under one con- 
trol there is nothing to determine, but it is cer- 
tain that before the close of the twelfth century 
Preston had very considerably grown in size and 
importance, so much so that it was one of the 
first, if not actually the first town in Lanca- 
shire which obtained the royal charter as a free 
borough.” 

Facsimiles are inserted of the custumal of 
the Gild Merchant granted to Preston in 
1179, and of the charter of King John in 
1199. The paving and walling of English 
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towns in the early part of the fourteenth 
century often gave rise to interesting entries 
that still survive on the Patent Rolls, even 
if they have been lost from among the town 
muniments. It was usual in such cases to 
permit the burgesses to lay a toll on various 
kinds of merchandise and goods brought 
for sale to the borough for a given period. 
Accordingly we find that letters patent were 
granted in 1314 for the paving of Preston, 
which empowered the town to tax at a 
defined rate for five years a great variety of 
goods, at a toll varying from }d. to 2d. 
Among the farthing payments were 1,000 
onions, six cheeses, a handmill, a horse-load 
of corn, and 100 laths. Horses, cows, oxen, 
lamprey sold before Easter, silk cloth with- 
out gold, a horse-load of butter, salt, or 
sea-fish, and a cart-load of timber paid a 
halfpenny. A penny was charged on carts 
bringing flesh, fresh or salted, on the skins 
of hares, rabbits, cats, wolves, and squirrels, 
on samite, diaper, and baudkin, and on 
1,000 nails for house building. Twopenny 
payments were exacted for a bale of silk, a 
cart-load of sea-fish, a hogshead of wine, 
and a cart-load of iron or lead. 

In 1400 pontage tolls for three years, at 
a lower rate than the above, were granted 
towards the erection of a new bridge, as 
the old one had become ruinous and dan- 
gerous, owing to the great overflowing of 
the water and the inroads made by the 
floating masses of ice in times of frost. 

The seal of Preston Corporation now in 
use is the Holy Lamb with the letters P P 
below it. These letters are currently 
reported to stand for ‘‘ Proud Preston,” a 
jest which Col. Fishwick considers to have 
arisen from the fact that in the seventeenth 
century many of the tradesmen of the town 
were junior members of old county families, 
and claimed the right to bear arms, and 
entered their pedigrees at the heralds’ 
visitations. Would-be antiquaries, however, 
have scorned this interpretation, and con- 
sidered that the two letters stood for Princeps 
Pacis, and had reference to the ‘‘ Agnus Dei.” 
But in this volume is given a facsimile of 
the seal impression attached toa roll of 1415, 
wherein the Lamb has the letter P at the 
base as well as on each side. There can then 
be little or no doubt that the letter P simply 
stands for Preston, and is repeated for 
ornamentation or to render the design more 
artistic. The facsimile of the seal is 
much too darkly printed and the details 
cannot easily be traced, but we feel sure 
that Col. Fishwick omits an important point 
in his heraldic description. He describes 
the Holy Lamb as bearing on the shoulder 
a shield with three lions passant. It should 
be the lions of England, with a label of 
three points for the Duchy of Lancaster ; at 
least, that is the case with a fine impression 
of the Preston seal to a charter of 1376 in 
the British Museum. 

There are few, if any, towns of import- 
ance in the kingdom whose principal church 
is so completely destitute of antiquity, grace, 
or dignity as the big parish church of Pres- 
ton, and its lines are of altogether repellent 
stiffness. The old church, after suffering 
grievous maltreatment, was entirely swept 
away in 1855, save the west tower, built in 
1815, and that was crowned with a spire. 
Col. Fishwick complacently says that “ the 
present structure is a handsome building of 





the decorative Gothic style,” a statement 
with which no one of artistic taste can agree. 
It is stated that about 1580 the early dedi- 
cation to St. Wilfrid was abandoned, and 
the church dedicated to St. John. Unless 
documentary evidence of episcopal action to 
that effect is forthcoming, the church still 
pertains to St. Wilfrid; a mere popular 
change of name, arising from some prejudice 
or accidental circumstance, is quite valueless. 
If, however, there was reconsecration in 
1855, and the name of St. John was then 
used, that would be authoritative. 

Many of the leading county families 
round Preston, as well as the townsfolk, 
clung pertinaciously to the old forms of 
religion during the changes of the sixteenth 
century, and in consequence suffered 
severely. A good deal more information 
on this subject, from the Recusant Rolls 
and elsewhere, might have been gleaned 
than is here printed. In 1574 the vicar, 
writing to the Bishop of Chester, complains 
that the communion table was ‘an old altar 
where a C™ masses had been said to songe,”’ 
that ‘‘many swynes troofs’” were better 
than the pulpit, that he had dug up and 
destroyed a great number of alabaster 
images in the vicarage grounds, that the 
people were so accustomed to have ‘‘y° 
sacram'’’ put into their mouths that they 
refused to receive it in their hands, that 
children were christened by ‘‘ ould prestes”’ 
in private houses, and that a ‘‘ popish boy” 
appeared in the church to play the organ on 
Sunday, when “such a noyse they made y' 
no man understood” a word they sang. The 
continued prevalence of Romanism in the 
town and district at last brought about a 
Puritan reaction, and in a petition to Arch- 
bishop Laud in 1637 it was alleged that 


‘*in Lancashire all the orders of the Church go 
down the wind, for they call surplices the rags 
of Rome, they do this at Preston and Man- 
chester, and will suffer no organs, nor sign no 
children with the sign of the cross when they 
are christened, and the altars are pulled down.” 

There is a singular dearth of old monu- 
ments in the parish church and subsidiary 
churches or chapels of Preston. It is, how- 
ever, pleasant to record that the well-known 
but singularly ugly Bushnell brass, which 
was abstracted from the church about fifty 
years ago, the figure falling into one 
person’s hands and the inscription into 
another’s, has just been re-erected at the west 
end of the church. It commemorates Seath 
Bushell, ‘‘ woollen draper, bailiffe, and a 
brother of Preston,” who died in 1623, and 
left various bequests to the poor, ‘al out of 
his charitable minde.” 

Preston is best known in history as 
the chief scene of the Jacobite rising of 
1715. The insurgents entered the town on 
November 9th, and went at once to the 
market cross, and proclaimed the Chevalier 
de St. George king amid the approval of no 
small part of the townsfolk, but they only 
held it for a few days. Full details of the 
siege of Preston have been published by 
the Chetham Society, of which an abstract 
is here given. In 1745 Prince Charles 
Edward marched through Preston, but the 
townspeople, remembering the shooting 
and hanging thirty years before, showed 
no great inclination to join him. 

A brief sketch is given of the annals of 
the Grammar School, with accounts of its 





head masters from 1397, and also of the 
Parliamentary representatives from 1295; 
but one of the chief features of the volume 
is a long account, covering upwards of 150 
pages, of the old families—such as Banastre, 
of Preston; Haydock, of Cottam Hall; 
Houghton, of Grimsargh; Langton, of 
Broughton Tower; Sherborne, of Ribbleton, 
and two score more—together with notices 
of all the ancient halls in the parish. The 
pedigrees appear to be carefully worked 
out from original sources. 








Histoire de la Littérature Hongroise. Par C. 
Horvath, A. Kardos, A. Endrédi. Ouvrage 
adapté du Hongrois par I. Kont. (Paris, 
Alcan.) 

Ur to the present time but little has been 

done to familiarize readers in the western 

parts of Europe with the products of Hun- 
garian literature. The indefatigable Sir 

John Bowring published in 1830 his poetry 

of the Magyars, and towards the close of his 

long life issued in 1866 his ‘Translations from 

Alexander Petéfi. Unfortunately, not only 

were these versions colourless and insipid, 

but they were undoubtedly made through 
the medium of German. This was eminently 
the case in the last book mentioned, as can 
be easily proved by a collation with the 
original, And, indeed, the reviews at the 
time did not fail to notice it. In this posi- 
tion Hungarian literature has remained 
among us, and, indeed, there was little to 
stimulate the study of it, in spite of the 
noble struggle of the Magyars for independ- 
ence and the pathetic details of the years 
1848-9. Much sympathy was felt in this 
country with Hungary at that time, but no 
curiosity was aroused about its literature, 
nor, indeed, can it be wondered at when we 
remember that the Hungarians had them- 
selves hardly realized the extraordinary 
merits of their one great poet. The furore 
for Petéfi was essentially an after-develop- 
ment. If we read the memoirs written by 
prominent insurgents—let us take those of 
Klapka, for instance—there is no mention 
of Petifi and his heroic death. As far as 
we can remember, Kossuth in his numerous 
eloquent and highly rhetorical speeches 
never once alluded to him. The fact is 
that to his own generation and the one 
that immediately followed it Petifi was a 
vulgar plebeian fellow whose eccentricities 
made him an object of contempt. As his 
friend Jokai, fortunately still surviving, 
says, the government would not recognize 
his position as a soldier, although he was 

Bem’s adjutant. They would not allow 

him a horse, and he was too poor to buy 

one; accordingly, he had no means of escap- 
ing from the Cossacks when they charged 
through the field of maize on that memor- 

able July 31st, 1849. 

And yet it is just Petéfi, and Petofi alone, 
who has caused foreigners to take any in- 
terest in Hungarian literature. And here 
may be seen what fallacies frequently lie 
under the race theory, and with what 
caution it ought to be employed. On the 
father’s side the poet was of Servian 
descent; his name was properly Petrovics, 
and he merely translated it. His mother 
was a Slovak, and yet there is the Hungarian 
proverb frequently cited, ‘‘The Slovak is not 
aman.” The only other writer who has been 
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heard of beyond the frontier is Maurus 
Jokai, a clever writer of sensational fiction, 
who, to speak quite frankly, possesses some- 
thing of the versatility of G. P. R. James 
united with the sensationalism of Harrison 
Ainsworth, but is certainly not a novelist in 
the strictest sense of the word —a Scott, 
a Dickens, or a Thackeray. 

By the work at the head of this article 
Hungary, in its literary aspect, is repre- 
sented to France and Western Europe 
generally at the time of the Parisian 
Exhibition. It is almost alone in occupy- 
ing the field, for the small book of Dr. 
Reich which appeared in English in 
1898 is on much humbler lines, and was 
written in such a strange foreign idiom 
that it could not hope for a wide circula- 
tion in England. The early literature of 
Hungary is scanty, and can only be made 
interesting to the philologist and anti- 
quary. It begins with a funeral sermon 
in the thirteenth century, and is followed 
by some meagre versified lives of saints, 
which are only translations. In the six- 
teenth century there is a development of 
religious polemical literature, the head- 
quarters of which were in Transylvania, 
and the moving cause the diffusion of Pro- 
testantism. Here again we have little that 
is literature in the strict sense of the word. 
The love-poems of Valentine Balassa have 
a certain charm, but there is nothing 
particularly striking or Hungarian about 
them, nor could they have enjoyed any 
influence in their own country, for they 
were only discovered and published a few 
years ago. 

The latter part of the seventeenth century 
sees the two huge epics, the ‘ Zrinyiade,’ by 
Zrinyi, dealing with the famous exploits of 
his illustrious ancestor, and the ‘ Venus 
of Murdany,’ by Gyéngyési. These curious 
productions are in quatrains, where the 
four lines rhyme together, and the metre 
is alexandrine. They are very cumbrous. 
The eighteenth century was a period of 
darkness; all national life in the country 
had been quenched. Towards the close we 
have the poetry of Csokonai, who died 
early, and was a follower of Pope and of the 
French school. We are continually coming 
upon writers of whom we are told that they 
imitated the ‘ Henriade,’ which we take to 
have been the most prosaic epic ever con- 
cocted. With Vorésmarty (1800-55) some- 
thing like a literature begins to be formed, 
but he is half-buried beneath a series 
of gigantic epics composed in hexameters. 
The compilers feel that some apology must 
be made for the grotesque quantity of 
epics with which Hungarian literature 
abounds. They tell us that there was not 
the same incongruity in the production of 
this kind of literature among the Magyars 
because their country was in the epic and 
heroic stage. But, indeed, this is the common 
weakness of infant literatures; they must 
attempt everything on such a great scale. 
There is also a tone of exaggerated and 
artificial patriotism running through them, 
as if the national feeling required to be 
continually whipped up. We take it that 
Vordsmarty will be best remembered for his 
‘ Appeal’ (‘Szozat’), which has become the 
national song of Hungary, and one or two 
other lyrics. When we open his immense 


volume we feel that he has, like many 








authors belonging to an infant literature, 
essayed every style, from the epic to the 
epigram, to say nothing of tragedies, 
comedies, tales, and essays. A great deal 
of this must be manufacture, and nothing 
else. Nor do we think Arany will ever boast 
many readers outside of Hungary. He lacks 
originality, as far as foreigners are concerned. 
The pages devoted by the editors to Petofi 
are in the highest degree interesting. He 
is undoubtedly one of the greatest singers 
of the century and the representative poet 
of his country. Much more might have been 
told us about his romantic life, but the 
editors had not space, and perhaps were 
unwilling to parade too much before the 
world the indignities to which this brilliant 
and noble-hearted man was subjected. The 
book is beautifully illustrated with an 
abundance of portraits and some facsimiles. 
On the whole, the tone is not distinctly 
chauvinistic. Sometimes, however, pro- 
portion seems to be lost, as when some of 
the reflections of Eétvés are compared to 
those of Pascal. The later writers of Hun- 
gary have exhibited the spectacle of a busy 
band of men of letters manufacturing a lite- 
rature by leaps and bounds. To justify their 
position they seem to think that the Magyars 
ought to have produced all types of writers, 
such as othercountries have shown. We have 
the Hungarian Walter Scott, the Hungarian 
Eugéne Sue, &c.; but men who are to ap- 
pear in the European areopagus of world 
literature must have greater titles than 
these. Perhaps it was only natural for 
Hungarians, in their patriotic efforts to 
magnify the solidarity of their country, to 
ignore entirely the various populations which 
they are making such superhuman efforts to 
Magyarize. Thus nothing is said of the 
Slovak origin of Kossuth. But even the 
enforced Hungarian spelling cannot con- 
ceal the motley nationalities of which the 
country consists, and in Hungary it is almost 
a political crime to express the sound of the 
English ch by cz instead of cs. 

In conclusion, it is only fair to say that 
for those whom admiration of Petdfi may 
induce to turn to other Magyar writers the 
present volume is far away the best book in 
the field. 








University of Cambridge.— College Histories : 
King’s College. By the Rev. A. Austen 
Leigh. (Robinson & Co.) 


Tue Provost of King’s has written a genial 
and interesting sketch of the history of his 
college. That it is not more interesting is 
due, no doubt, to the peculiar difficulty of 
the subject. The intimate and almost ex- 
clusive connexion that subsisted until recent 
years between King’s and Eton College tends 
to give the annals of the former a domestic 
character, which does not always reveal its 
attractions to those outside the sacred circle 
of the Etonian tradition. There was not 
room for much of the variety which makes 
the history of most colleges a miniature of the 
social and intellectual history of England, 
and probably no college in Cambridge has 
benefited more by the change which, 
while maintaining the Eton association 
and preponderance, has turned a narrow 
and not over-ambitious society into a con- 
siderable and highly distinguished body, 
large enough to hold its own in the honour- 





able rivalry of colleges, and yet not so large 
as to lose its sense of corporate unity. 

That the entire principle upon which King 
Henry VI.’s two colleges were modelled was 
derived from William of Wykeham’s founda- 
tions of St. Mary’s Colleges at Winchester 
and Oxford is a well-known fact. It is also 
well known that both the Oxford and the 
Cambridge college possessed until the middle 
of the present century the right of present- 
ing candidates for degrees without any test 
on the part of the University. Mr. Austen 
Leigh shows that by the statutes of King’s 
College its members were subject to the Uni- 
versity statutes in all matters relating tostudy, 
disputations, and the like, though they were 
exempt from the Chancellor's jurisdiction. 
But he argues reasonably that the peculiar 
privilege can hardly have been accorded at 
a date subsequent to the deposition or death 
of King Henry VLI., and thinks that it was 
simply borrowed from New College, Oxford. 
We wish Mr. Austen Leigh had gone more 
minutely into a comparison of the statutes 
of New College and King’s. The parallels 
are so close that one would like to know 
also the differences. King Henry, he says, 
‘‘ with the help, as is conjectured, of William 
Wainflete, an old Wykehamist and Provost 
of Eton, drew up the elaborate laws which 
governed the college for more than four 
hundred years.’’ But if Wainflete’s hand 
is to be discerned in the statutes, how is 
it that they differ so markedly from those 
which he enacted for his own foundation 
of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, not many 
years later? We cannot here enter into 
details, but we think that the only point in 
common between King’s and Magdalen is 
the reservation of special powers of govern- 
ment to the thirteen senior fellows. The 
question deserves further study. 

Some time ago, when reviewing Mr. 
Gray’s book on Queens’ College, we took 
occasion to observe that the time of that 
college’s chief prosperity, the time when it 
enjoyed a really eminent rank among the 
foundations of Cambridge, belonged to a 
period when it was the recipient of royal 
favour and patronage, and when its Pre- 
sidents were royal nominees. Almost exactly 
the same phenomenon meets us in the case 
of King’s. ‘It may be doubted,” says Mr. 
Austen Leigh, ‘‘ whether even now King’s 
has regained the place which it held in 
Elizabethan and even in Stuart times’’; and 
we notice that the last Provost nominated 
by the Crown died in 1689. Mr. Austen 
Leigh points out truly that the rise of 
Trinity is in part accountable for the 
change. The results of the ascendency of 
that great college in depressing others can 
hardly be appreciated by any but Cam- 
bridge men. But the general fact that 
success and fame here, as at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, depended mainly upon a 
stimulus from the Court illustrates the 
distance we have travelled from the 
standards and notions of our forefathers. 

Mr. Austen Leigh’s notices of the famous 
men of his college are adequately done, 
though they strike us rather as compiled 
from books of reference than as based 
on original study, and the criticism they 
contain is somewhat obvious. He has 
perhaps taken most pains with the 
“ Platonist ’’ Benjamin Whichcote, who was 
“intruded” as Provost by the Parliament 
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in 1645, and with Charies Simeon, who 
lived in college for fifty-seven years until 
his death in 1836. And he does full justice 
to the goodly band of head masters which 
has at all times been sent forth from 
King’s. The domestic incidents in the 
history are well told, if sometimes at un- 
necessary length, and good use has been 
made of the reminiscences of old King’s 
men. 

Considering the unmatched splendour of 
the college chapel, it is remarkable how 
little we hear of it in the course of the 
history. When Queen Elizabeth visited 
King’s in 1564, on the evening of Sunday, 
August 6th, “the ‘Aulularia’ of Plautus was 
acted in the Ante-chapel, the Queen sitting 
against the south wall, and some ladies 
occupying the rood-loft.”” In 1619 a regula- 
tion of James I. “forbids the ladies of 
Cambridge to repair to any” services in 
college chapels “‘ except the ordinary Prayers 
in King’s Chapel.”’ In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries there are notices of 
undergraduates grumbling after their 
manner at compulsory attendance at service. 
But otherwise there is little said about the 
chapel, except in regard to its fabric and 
furniture and their various vicissitudes. 
There is no hint of its having been at any 
time a nursery of Church music. Mr. 
Austen Leigh, as in duty bound, quotes the 
famous lines from ‘Il Penseroso’ as in- 
spired hy King’s Chapel, but we do not 
think that he mentions any well-known 
musician among its organists. Joah Bates, 
it is true, was a scholar and Fellow of the 
college, but we are not told that he had 
anything to do with the choir. Sterndale 
Bennett was a chorister, but he left at the 
age of ten. When we read that until 1871 
the lay clerks served the chapels both of 
King’s and Trinity—it is not said when this 
abuse originated—we have probably lighted 
upon part of the explanation of the compara- 
tive failure of King’s Chapel in the past. 


We regret that in his careful description 
of the growth of the buildings of the college 
Mr. Austen Leigh should have omitted to 
supply a plan of the site. All he gives is a 
drawing of the founder’s scheme, which, 
interesting as it is, bears but a slight rela- 
tion to that which was in course of time 
carried out. There are a few oversights 
in the book which deserve correction in a 
second edition. It is said that the supervision 
of the glazing of the chapel windows was 
entrusted to ‘‘ Bishop Fox, afterwards Pro- 
vost,” in or before 1515. One thinks 
naturally of Richard Fox, Bishop of Win- 
chester; but the reference is, of course, to 
Edward Fox, who was not a bishop until 
1535. On p. 126 ‘*Camden House in 
Gloucestershire’’ should be Campden; and 
‘*Mr. Coneybeare”’ on p. 129 is a printer’s 
slip for Conybeare. On p. 226 the follow- 
ing passage, relating to John Bird Sum- 
ner, is liable to more than one misunder- 
standing :— 


‘*As Bishop of Chester, 1828-48, he was 
most energetic in providing more churches and 
schools in his diocese ; as Archbishop, though 
appointed by the Duke of Wellington, he sup- 
ported the Whigs on the questions of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Re- 
form; and he also took the side of ‘com- 
prehension’ in the Hampden and Gorham con- 
troversies.”’ 





One might infer that Wellington made 
Sumner archbishop and that he did not 
himself bring in the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill. As for the last clause, we were under 
the impression that Sumner accepted the 
Primacy on the specific promise that he 
would consecrate Hampden; if so, the 
side” he took was anticipated. 








Henry Knox: a Soldier of the Revolution. By 
Noah Brooks. (Putnam’s Sons.) 


WE agree with Mr. Brooks in thinking it 
strange that Major-General Knox should 
have been scurvily treated by historians 
and biographers. He was a credit to his 
native land. Washington recognized his 
capacity as an engineer and artillery officer 
after he took command of the Continental 
army before Boston, and owing to Knox’s 
knowledge and skill fifty pieces of cannon 
were collected and put into position, with 
the result that Gage had to admit defeat 
and evacuate Boston. Indeed, most of the 
battles in which artillery did good service 
in the Continental army were those in which 
Knox had the charge of it. Atthe bombard- 
ment of Yorktown he stood beside Washing- 
ton in the grand battery. He was Secretary 
of War in Washington’s first Cabinet, and 
no one enjoyed more of Washington’s con- 
fidence and friendship. His biography was 
written by Mr. Drake in a rather per- 
functory fashion and published in 1876. 
The present volume does justice to him. 

Mr. Brooks has exercised a self-command 
that is rare, for having twelve thousand 
letters and other documents at his disposal, 
he has condensed the main facts into a small 
volume which is one of a series devoted to 
‘¢ American Men of Energy.” What Ame- 
rican who gets on in the world is lacking 
in energy? A bearer of General Knox’s 
name has left behind him the reputation of 
being energetic to an unpleasant degree ; 
there is no kinship, however, between the 
Scottish minister and the American soldier. 
Mr. Brooks writes that John Knox ‘‘ was 
a native of the East Lothian, Scotland,” 
while Henry Knox’s family ‘originated in 
the adjacent Lowlands.” Yet if any one 
were to write that a certain person was born 
in the State of Massachusetts and another 
in the adjacent New England, Mr. Brooks 
would think him ignorant of American 
geography. We respect General Knox the 
more for his avowed indifference to vain 
fancies about ancestry. His daughter wrote 
that ‘‘it was his pride to prefer the position 
which he acquired in his own proper sphere 
and become, so far as Providence should 
please, the head of his own house.” 

He was the seventh of ten sons, and was 
born at Boston on July 25th, 1750. Mr. 
Brooks might have stated that another 
notable New Englander was born two years 
earlier, viz., Benjamin Thompson, afterwards 
Sir Benjamin and Count von Rumford, and 
that he devoted himself to the improve- 
ment of artillery. Knox began life as 
assistant in a bookseller’s shop, and out of 
his earnings he was able to support his 
widowed mother and a brother aged six. 
On attaining his majority he started in 
business on his own account, establishing 
‘‘the New London Book-Store” in 1771. 
His first order was given to Thomas Long- 


man in Paternoster Row for books to the | 





value of 196/. 17s. 3d., the chief items 
being twelve copies of Dodd’s ‘Sermons,’ 
four of ‘The Fool of Quality,’ four of 
‘The London Songster,’ one of Smollett’s 
translation of ‘Don Quixote,’ one of ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ two of ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison,’ one of Voltaire’s ‘Louis XV.,’ 
twenty-five of Armstrong’s ‘ Economy of 
Love,’ one hundred and twenty of Salmon’s 
‘ Geographical and Historical Grammar,’ 
and twelve Bibles. That works of fic- 
tion were popular in New England is 
shown by another invoice from Mr. Long- 
man for supplying Knox with fifty copies 
each of ‘ Pamela,’ ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ ‘ Tom 
Jones,’ ‘ Clarissa Harlowe,’ and ‘ Sir Charles 
Grandison.’ This ‘‘ book-store” is said to 
have been ‘‘a great resort for the British 
officers and Tory ladies, who were the ton 
atthat period.’’ Miss Lucy Flucker, daughter 
of the Royal Secretary of the Province, was 
a customer whom Knox admired and who 
accepted his hand in marriage, despite the 
opposition of her parents, whose chief ob- 
jection to him was his political views. The 
pair were married in 1774, and the union 
proved a happy one. At the time Knox 
had joined a volunteer artillery company, 
and his efficiency was so marked that he 
was offered a commission in the regular 
army, in which his wife’s only brother was 
a lieutenant. However, he threw in his lot 
with the rebels, and distinguished himself, 
as has been mentioned above, at the siege 
of Boston. Writing from the camp to his 
brother William on September 25th, 1775, 
he said :— 

‘*Last Friday, Lucy [Mrs. Knox] dined at 
General Washington’s. Last Saturday, let it 
be remembered to the honour and skill of the 
British troops, they fired 104 cannon-shot at 
our works, at not a greater distance than 
half point-blank shot,—and did what? Why, 
scratched a man’s face with the splinters of a 
rail-fence. I have had the pleasure of dodging 
these heretofore engines of terror with great 
success ; noram J afraid they will hit me unless 
directed by the hand of Providence.” 

One of the first of Knox’s many brilliant 
achievements was bringing siege guns in 
November, 1775, from Fort Ticonderoga, 
on Lake Champlain, to the American camp 
before Boston. The emergency was great, 
and Washington said that no expense must 
be spared, but Knox declared he would not 
expend more than was necessary. What 
he did lay out is shown by this brief entry 
in his account book: “ For expenditure in 
a journey from the camp round Boston to 
New York, Albany, and Ticonderoga, and 
from thence, with fifty-five pieces of iron 
and brass ordnance, one barrel of flints, 
and twenty-three boxes of lead, back to 
camp (including expenses of self, brother, 
and servant), 520/. 15s.” Mr. Brooks adds 
some interesting details :— 

‘‘The route of this novel expedition lay over 
the Green Mountains and the wild passes of 
that range and down through the hill country 
of New England, by ‘roads that never bore a 
cannon before and never have borne one since.’ 
On his way up to Ticonderoga from Albany, 
Knox passed a stormy night sleeping on the 
floor of a rude log-cabin which served as a way- 
side inn for chance travellers through that 
sparsely populated region. His bedfellow was 
Lieut. John André, who was taken prisoner by 
Gen. Montgomery at St. John’s, and was now 
on his way to Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to await 
an exchange. It was a strange chance that 
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brought together these two men under the same 
blankets in a remote cabin in the wilderness. 
Years later, Henry Knox was to serve on the 
military tribunal which sentenced André to the 
ignominious death of a spy.” 


At the outbreak of the war the inha- 
bitants of the different colonies were filled 
with envy and jealousy respecting each 
other, a feeling which has not altogether 
died out between the citizens of the several 
States even yet. It was with a lively feeling 
of curiosity that Knox journeyed to New York 
in 1776, and this is the impression made 
upon him, as stated in aletter to his wife: — 


‘* 4 little about my travels. New York is a 
place where I think in general the houses are 
better built than they are in Boston. They are 
generally of brick, and three stories high, with 
the largest kind of windows. Their churches are 
grand ; their college, workhouse, and hospitals, 
most excellently situated, and also exceedingly 
commodious ; their principal streets are much 
wider than ours. The people—why, the people 
are magnilicent : in their equipages, which are 
numerous; in their house furniture, which is 
fine ; in their pride and conceit, which is in- 
imitable; in their profaneness, which is in- 
tolerable ; in the want of principle, which is 
prevalent ; in their Toryism, which is insuffer- 
able, and for which they must repent in dust 
and ashes.” 


It is unnecessary to follow Knox’s career 
in the Continental army. Suffice it to say 
that, when Congress in 1777 was disposed 
to name a Frenchman called Ducoudray 
to command the artillery in his place, 
Washington hindered the appointment and 
the possible retirement of Knox by writing 
to President Hancock, saying that Knox 
was one of the most valuable officers under 
him, and one who, “‘ combating almost in- 
numerable difficulties in the department 
he fills, had placed the artillery upon a 
footing that does him the greatest honour.’’ 
Washington added the eulogium that Knox 
was “a man of great military reading, 
sound judgment, and clear conceptions.’ 
He certainly possessed the gift of insight, 
and he wrote as follows to his brother about 
the British generals in 1778, his remarks 
being both true and pungent :— 


‘* We wish to know where Lord Howe is, as it 
might be some clue to the designs of the enemy ; 
though as to dangerous designs they have 
none, I am persuaded, nor ever had, except to 
themselves. It is improper for a person in my 
station to speak thus, were it to be divulged ; 
but I do not believe there ever was a set of men 
so perfectly disqualified, by a total and pro- 
found ignorance of everything that ought to 
constitute the characters of leaders of an army 
to conquest. I beg you not to imagine that by 
depreciation of their abilities I mean to exalt 
my own. God forbid! I shall say nothing 
about it but only this, that we never set our- 
selves up as great military men. I believe 
they (the enemy) are about to quit the con- 
tinent, and perhaps only wait for their last 
orders to effect it.” 


As a critic he was no respecter of persons. 
After the Constitution had been accepted by 
the requisite majority of States, the small 
State of Rhode Island refused to join the 
Union, and then Knox said, in a letter to 
Lafayette, ‘‘As to Rhode Island, no little 
State of Greece ever exhibited greater tur- 
pitude than she does. Paper money and 
Tender Law engross her attention entirely ; 
this is, in other words, plundering the 
orphan and widow by virtue of laws.” 





His domestic life was embittered by the 
loss of several children, nine out of the twelve 
born to him dying young. His wife and he 
seem to have been noted for their hospitality 
and their weight. Mrs. Smith, the married 
daughter of John Adams, wrote in 1793 to 
her mother from New York, saying that 
General and Mrs. Knox had been very 
attentive, and that ‘‘Mrs. Knox is much 
altered from the character she used to have. 
She is neat in her dress, attentive to her 
family, and very fond of her children. But 
her size is enormous; I am frightened when 
I look at her; I verily believe that her waist 
is as large as three of yours at least. The 
General is not half so fat as he was.” He 
was upwards of six feet in height, his 
weight being then about 280 pounds. He 
died in 1806 at the age of fifty-six, owing 
to swallowing a small piece of chicken bone, 
and his loss was mourned as a national 
calamity. This record of his life leaves 
upon the reader a highly pleasing impression 
of him as a man, a patriot, and a soldier. 








NEW NOVELS. 
A Gift from the Grave. By Edith Wharton. 
(Murray.) 
Tue publisher’s pleasant little preface to 
this story explaining his choice of a title is 
too apologetic. Two or more names had 
been found, but each in turn was discovered 
to have been already appropriated. The 
author being for the time inaccessible, the 
publisher supplied ‘A Gift from the Grave.’ 
To us it seems that no happier title could 
have been possible to convey the significance 
of this clever and delicately told tale. The 
substance of it produces an excellent, but 
decidedly painful situation of the kind that 
used to be called high psychological interest. 
It involves a question of moral conduct rather 
than one of merely good or bad taste. It 
is the publication (by the man to whom 
they were addressed) of the love letters of 
a dead woman celebrated in the world of 
literature. No one will doubt the heinous- 
ness of the offence, even though prompted 
by the strongest temptation—the desire of 
a moneyless man to secure the woman he 
loves. Yet the position, circumstances, and 
temperament of the man must have full 
consideration, for they are presented with 
remarkable subtlety and insight which, if 
not exactly sympathetic, is certainly com- 
prehending. The nature of the writer and 
her attitude towards life, and especially 
towards her correspondent, are skilfully 
conveyed without her actual presence, or 
any of the letters themselves. The uncon- 
scious, innocent stabs inflicted by the man’s 
wife and his friend, and construed by the 
victim into intentional attacks because of 
his own morbid, overstrained state, form a 
piece of agile verbal duelling. Certain 
touches remind one of a chapter in a book 
by Anstey, containing a sparring match be- 
tween a man with a guilty conscience and 
his tormentor. There is some beauty in 
the later development of the story, where 
the wife displays a power of sympathy and 
affection of no mean degree. If the interest 
in the affair has begun to flag a little, it is 
not because the expression of emotion is 
not adequate, nor the growth of the man’s 
nobler nature uninspiring. ‘A Gift from 


the Grave,’ like many other stories by 





American authors, is almost too polished. 
If it lack something, it is the grace of per- 
fect simplicity and plain language. 





The Belle of Toorak. By E. W. Hornung. 
(Grant Richards.) 


A GuaARANTEE of pleasant things goes with 
the name of the author of ‘The Belle of 
Toorak,’ and both his name and the title 
of his book speak of Australian scenes. 
It is, in fact, another bush story with 
plenty of human as well as local interest, 
though the range of the former is necessarily 
limited. If one feels the influence of soli- 
tary sweep on sweep of plain and scrub and 
faint-hued distance under Mr. Hornung’s 
vivid yet not emphatic touch, one feels also 
the strong personality of his characters. 
Even the fainter silhouettes have their use. 
The story is brief and slight, but it is told 
both with facility and competence. The 
writer has attempted no more, and probably 
a good deal less, than he can conveniently 
compass. Therefore the book is, in its 
way, satisfactory. The hero is a common 
enough type of the strong and quiet Eng- 
lishman in fiction and elsewhere, but he is 
made quite an individual too. Moya, his 
future wife (a Bethune of fashionable Mel- 
bourne circles), is made of attractive metal, 
free from all the usual tricks of the ordinary 
heroine, but very much a heroine for all 
that. Then there are the few men belonging 
to the lonely station life—a ‘‘new chum”’ 
lately hailing from Rugby, an overseer, 
and so on, not forgetting Moya’s brother, a 
worldly, shrewd, but not wholly unpleasant 
fellow. An exciting chase after a criminal 
is not the least part of the interest. 





HNerciless Love. By the Author of ‘A God 
Dishonoured.’ (Long.) 


‘Mercitess Love’ tells the tale of the loves 
and losses of an anti-vivisectionist young 
lady. There are several love affairs, but 
some of them are strictly one-sided. Olive 
looks like a sylph, and is an enthusiast 
at heart. Her sisters and family generally 
are plain and worldly, and she is as a 
rose among thorns. An old uncle is at- 
tached to her, but she, in her own words, 
is too ‘‘high-toned”’ to brighten an ordinary 
hearth with her permanent presence. She 
therefore dwells beside the springs of 
Thames, in chambers, attending meetings, 
and writing on burning questions. The 
plot of the story is somewhat disconnected 
and far-fetched. Olive was loved by a 
youth who knew her hobby, and when he 
died left her a bequest for the service of the 
cause so long as she remained unmarried. 
Then appeared one Collins Bey and won her 
heart. A man of science and vivisectionist 
also loved her, but she preferred Collins. 
It is a somewhat cheerless volume, but there 
is no accounting for taste, especially modern 
taste, and there may be readers to admire it. 





The Flick of Fortune. 
(White & Co.) 
Tuts writer has a keen eye for nature, and 
his description of the Craven district and 
the moors where Tom and Nell gathered 
blaeberries is distinctly refreshing in the 
wilderness of London in the dog-days. 
More, he has some insight into character, 
and his two or three dramatis persone im- 


By Thomas Parkes. 
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press themselves in spite of the abnormal 
absence of incident in the story. Between 
Nell, the vicar’s daughter, and Alice, the 
pretty dressmaker in the neighbouring 
town, Jack Martin, the sturdy, rather 
commonplace son of a typical Northern 
farmer, has managed disastrously to divide 
his affections. The ‘‘flick of fortune” which 
comes to him on his elder brother’s death 
serves to precipitate his choice. We agree 
with Alice that Nell is too good for him, 
and entertain for the former young lady the 
greatest respect, especially after the inter- 
view in which she ‘flattens out’ the local 
solicitor. 

Juggling Fortune. By T. W. Speight. 

(Long.) 

Ir is long since we met the old gentleman 
whose business it is to go about doing good 
and blushing tofind itfame. Once upon atime 
he was a notable figure in fiction, though 
never so common in life. He cleared away 
matrimonial and other difficulties, cheered 
the afflicted, blessed the young couples, not 
forgetting more material aids to their com- 
fort and happiness. He has revived, and in 
‘Juggling Fortune’ is to be seen again at 
his tricks. In other words, he is the good 
genius of this story. The villains are a sly 
little person who tries to play the cuckoo 
part in her uncle’s family and a fraudu- 
lent clerk with a skeleton key. Discovery 
awaits Miss Charlotte, but she has already 
secured a husband to save her from 
material ill. The mind of the reader 
is a little exercised in keeping the people 
together, for although their fates are inter- 
related, they somehow stand aloof. The 
tone of the story is genial, with a slight 
return towards the old habit of the pro- 
miscuous glass of port. The people are for 
the most decidedly genial too. The family 
who attain affluence by means of a superior 
brand of sausage roll are good-tempered, 
simple-minded people. Another character 
is the worldly wife and mother, who im- 
proves under adversity. 


The Sin of Atlantis. 
(Macqueen.) 
Tue Duke of Havant when introduced to 
the reader is apparently a quite modern and 
extremely well-conducted young man. If, 
however, the testimony of his two occultist 
friends is to be believed (and the Duke him- 
self is constrained to believe it), he has lived 
through many previous states of existence, 
and in one of them committed so heinous 
an offence against morality that it was 
punished by the submersion of a whole 
continent. Since then the Duke has, it 
appears, been busy for centuries, with 
Broadhurst as his good and Lever as his 
evil genius, endeavouring to strip himself 
of ‘‘fleshly disguise’ and to attain that 
perfection of spirit which alone can ensure 
him the termination of his ‘‘ earthly cycle.” 
This in the present story, through resist- 
ance to fresh temptation, is finally reached. 
Possibly, being by this time himself an 
occultist, the Duke finds some consolation 
in meeting the object of his passion in 
that rarefied atmosphere where conventional 
considerations cease to exist, but he is un- 
justifiably pained by the natural miscon- 
struction put upon his relations with the 


By Roy Horniman. 








fair Helga by his less travelled acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Horniman’s English is occasion- 
ally slipshod, but he has ingenuity and 
imagination, and from most unpromising 
material has produced a readable story. 





NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. A new 
Translation with a Brief Analysis. By W. G. 
Rutherford, Head Master of Westminster. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—This is a highly interesting 
little volume. The writer thinks that the 
Epistle as we have it in English does not speak 
clearly to the ordinary reader or hearer ; when 
he reads a portion of it from the lectern in his 
chapel he feels on resuming his seat that he 
might as well have read it in Greek. Now 
Romans was once, he tells us in his preface, a 
plain letter concerned with a theme which plain 
men might understand. Well, that was not long 
the case ; the writer of 2 Peter did not look on 
St. Paul’s writings in this way, and we know 
that they exercised little influence on the forma- 
tion of Catholic doctrine. For the obscurity that 
attends on the reading of St. Paul to Christian 
congregations Dr. Rutherford blames the division 
into verses and the shortcomings of our transla- 
tors and revisers ; but there are older causes than 
these for it. Defects of translation do much, 
however, to render the Apostle’s meaning hard 
to master, and it is a cheering thing to see 
a great scholar thus come to the service of 
the Church, pointing out how the Scriptures 
may be brought home to the people, and giving 
an example. Our Authorized Version, noble 
as it is, has grave defects. Dr. Rutherford’s 
preface supplies some of the reasons for these, 
and tells us how modern philology is learning to 
do the New Testament more justice. And his 
translation is a rendering into English on the 
right principle—that of seeking to get into the 
heart of the writer’s thought, and then to ex- 
press it in the living idiom of his own lan- 
guage. Whether or not the version thus made, 
with that of 1611 put quite aside, will bring 
St. Paul and the English reader of to-day face 
to face may be doubted. There are certainly many 
great improvements. ‘‘ Why am I still visited 
with judgment for my sin?” (iii. 7) brings out 
one side of the thought more clearly than ‘‘ Why 
am I judged as a transgressor?” though per- 
haps not the whole of the thought. ‘‘If we 
have come to share in one nature with him by 
participation in the manner of his death ” (vi. 5) 
is better than ‘‘If we have been planted to- 
gether in the likeness of his death,” though 
perhaps not better than the ‘‘ united with the 
likeness” of the R.V. On the other hand, a 
number of renderings are hardly to be com- 
mended. ‘‘ We lend stability to law” (iii. 31) 
is less thanthe Apostle meant. ‘‘ All things co- 
operate for good for those who love God ”’ is less 
forcible than the words we know. ‘‘The law 
contemplates the Christ as providing righteous- 
ness for every one who has faith” is a strange 
rendering of x. 4, and incompatible, we fear, 
with the context. Dr. Rutherford does not 
appear to us to have quite immersed himself in 
St. Paul’s thoughts, and while students of the 
epistles cannot but be most grateful to him for 
the stimulus and direction he gives and for the 
example he sets of independent approach to the 
text, his translation will not be taken as more 
than a valuable contribution from one side. No 
translation of St. Paul’s writings can ever be 
nearly adequate. It takes a paraphrase to 
gather up all that is meant in many of the 
Greek words. 


The Dates of the Pastoral Epistles: Two 
Essays. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen. 
(Nisbet & Co.)—These essays, which have 
appeared in the Record, propose a new place 
for the Pastoral epistles in St. Paul’s life. It 
is generally assumed, as the writer states, that 
if St. Paul wrote these letters, he must have 


done so after he was released from his 
imprisonment at Rome. They could not be 
written earlier, most scholars think. If, then, 
St. Paul did not write them after his imprison- 
ment, they are the work of a forger; and a 
forger is a dishonest person who sat down to 
impose on the Christian world. That he might 
be a person with a fairly good conscience, who 
thought he was doing both St. Paul and the 
Church a service by dressing up some fragments 
of Pauline writing in letters dealing with the 
newer wants of Christianity, is a view Mr. 
Bowen does not discuss. Either, then, the 
late date in St. Paul’s life or a dishonest 
forgery. But why not an earlier date in 
St. Paul’s life? This is what Mr. Bowen gives 
us. He suggests that 1 Timothy and Titus were 
written after St. Paul had left Miletus, on his 
way to Jerusalem (Acts xx.-xxi.); 2 Timothy, 
which is an epistle of captivity, was written 
from Rome between Colossians and Philippians. 
The journey to Crete with Titus was made 
from Ephesus during the time assigned to 
St. Paul’s stay there in Acts xix., and, not being 
very important, is not mentioned in Acts. The 
contrast of tone between the hopeful earlier 
pastorals, where the Apostle looks forward to 
rejoining his friends, and orders a lodging, and 
theanticipations of death in Acts and Philippians, 
is put down to St. Paul's rapid alternations of 
mood, a factor which in this short discussion is 
called to do service four times. Mr. Bowen does 
not claim that his dates are proved, but only asks 
consideration for them. Is may be suspected, 
however, that the difficulties of his scheme will 
be found more formidable than those of the 
generally accepted dates; and that the dis- 
crepancy in tone, subject, and language between 
these epistles and those written, according to 
Mr. Bowen, about the same time, will not be 
easily got over. By showing a close connexion 
between Ephesians and Colossians on the one 
side and the Pastorals on the other, some may 
think that he is damaging the former more than 
helping the latter. The well-intentioned forger 
may after all have to be called in. 

The Expositor’s Greek Testament. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. Vol. II 
The Acts of the Apostles. By the Rev. R. J 
Knowling, D.D. — St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. By the Rev. J. Denney, D.D.— 
St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. By 
the Rev. G. G. Findlay. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) — International Handbooks to the New 
Testament. Edited by Orelto Cone, D.D. Vol. I. 
The Synoptic Gospels. By G. Cary.—Vol. II 
The Epistles of Pawl the Apostle to the Thessa- 
lonians, Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, ana 
Philippians. By J. Drummond, LL.D. (Puat- 
nam’s Sons.)—-'These instalments of two separate 
commentaries on the whole of the New Testa- 
ment both testify to the great change that has 
taken place in such work. Dogma is relax- 
ing its hold on the study of Scripture, and the 
historical method is taking its place as the 
ruling principle in exposition. Before long we 
shall have two commentaries, each in four 
volumes, in both of which, in place of quotations 
from the Fathers, which used to figure so largely 
in exegesis, as in some quarters they do still, 
the reader will find discussions of the views of 
Harnack, Holtzmann, and Zahn, of Lightfoot 
and Ramsay, and be guided by writers who are 
seeking to set forth ascertained facts rather 
than any doctrinal system, 

The ‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament’ is much 
the larger of the two; it aims at replacing 
Alford for the student of this later day. The 
first volume, in which the lamented Dr. Bruce 
dealt with the synoptic Gospels, and Prof. 
Dods with the Gospel of St. John, was noticed 
here on its appearance. In the second volume 
also the text called—but no longer with truth— 
the received is printed, but the commentary 
proceeds on the emended text, and the accepted 
readings are to be sought in the critical notes. 
| Here also more hands than one are at work, and 
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diversities of spirit are apparent in the various 
sections. The treatment of Acts takes up more 
than half the volume, and the task of Prof. 
Knowling was no doubt much more difficult 
than that of the commentators on Romans and 
Corinthians. The large question of the text of 
Acts is fairly faced and dealt with, the readings 
of the Western text being fully set forth and 
discussed in the critical notes, with citation of 
Blass and Hilgenfeld as well as of former editors 
of the Greek Testament. This part of the work 
is perhaps its most valuable feature, and entitles 
the writer to the sincere gratitude of students. 
Of the treatment of the manifold historical ques- 
tions arising in Acts it is harder to speak. Prof. 
Knowling follows Ramsay and Zahn in regarding 
Acts as in all its parts a genuine history founded 
on personal knowledge and inquiry, and this 
makes his task difficult, To give only two 
examplee, he deems the speaking with tongues 
in chap. ii. a miraculous use of different lan- 
guages, and he considers St. Peter’s treatment 
of Ananias and Sapphira to be accurately re- 
ported, and further, to be a miraculous divine 
judgment, to which the reader is to reconcile 
himself by supposing, with some Fathers, that 
the delinquents may have had a chance of 
repentance in the after life. The historical 
discussions show strikingly wide reading, and 
the views of opponents such as Harnack are 
well stated; but as everything is set down 
to St. Luke’s personal information, we have 
a constant discussion of detailed facts and 
a lack of illuminating historical principles, so 
that we scarcely see the wood for the trees, and 
seldom rise above controversy to restful contem- 
plation. But it is perhaps ungracious to cavil 
at the writer’s procedure when he has furnished 
so full a statement of the present condition of 
the multitudinous controversies affecting this 
fascinating book. 

Prof. Denney’s commentary on Romans is a 
refreshing piece of work, in which individual 
convictions find voice, and along with competent 
mastery of textual and grammatical questions he 
displays genuine insight into the ideas of the 
book commented on, and appreciation of their 
religious value. It cannot, however, be said that 
his commentary is free from theological ten- 
dency, for the writer sets forth in his introduction 
his doctrinal position, and it is one which may 
be deemed somewhat narrow. Without believing 
in that doctrine, no one, he holds, can do justice 
to the thought of St. Paul. Yet the treatment 
is not narrow, but on the whole broad ; and the 
student will here find supplied what must be 
confessed to be lacking in Messrs, Sanday and 
Headlam’s work on Romans, which, while de- 
cidedly stronger than this one in learning, 
comes short of it in point of insight. The 
writer's bibliography is defective; he names 
Lipsius and other commentators, but nowhere, 
so far as we see, states the titles of their works. 

Prof. Findlay’s treatment of 1 Corinthians 
has an agreeable tincture of classical studies, 
highly appropriate for the subject, and is a 
clear and level piece of work. The introduction 
shows what doctrine is implied in the epistle, 
which is so undogmatic in any direct way, and 
ny is uncontroversial and easy to 
read. 

The ‘International Handbooks to the New 
Testament,’ of which the first two volumes are 
now before us, are meant to meet the wants 
not of students nor of clergymen so much as of 
the general reader. They do not contain any 
Greek text, and to economize space the English 
text also has been dispensed with. The reader 
is instructed to have the Revised Version open 
before him. No space being occupied with dis- 
cussion of text or grammar, the commentary turns 
mostly on the historical meaning of the passage, 
and special notes are furnished on important 
ideas, with hints on occasion for the religious life 
of the presentday. An introduction is prefixed 
to each book. The work is said to be prepared 
quite apart from any dogmatic prepossessions, 





and we may say that the enlightened layman 
who wishes to read the New Testament with 
reverence and understanding may find what 
he wants in it. Prof. Cone, the general 
editor, is the author of excellent books, 
written from an advanced point of view, 
on the Gospels and the early development 
of Christian thought. Dr. Drummond needs 
no introduction in this country. The first 
volume deals with the synoptic Gospels. No 
synopsis being printed, the reader has to look 
up for a section of the commentary three pas- 
sages in the Revised Version. This will not 
conduce to careful study ; but it belongs to the 
plan of the book. A good synopsis might at 
least have been named. While Dr. Cary occu- 
pies an extremely modern point of view, he is 
not at all speculative in his treatment, and in 
many instances he might have gone a little fur- 
ther than he does in seeking the historical basis 
of a narrative. The differences of the accounts 
are skilfully set forth, and the introduction pre- 
sents as full a view of the synoptic problem as 
could be expected in a work of such compass. 

Principal Drummond deals in the second 
volume with seven Pauline epistles, all accepted 
by him as genuine. The writers in this pub- 
lication draw from the same fountains of learn- 
ing as those inthe ‘Expositor’s Greek Testament,’ 
and we see in both cases the effects of the recent 
reaction in questions of the authorship and date. 
The introductions in this volume are singularly 
fair and able, and scholars may do well to consult 
them, as they contain statements of views based 
on adequate inquiry. The commentary is short, 
chiefly by the omission of less important topics, 
and the way is made quite plain for the reader. 
A rationalizing tendency is perceptible here and 
there, as where Christ is said (p. 157) to have 
‘*made acquaintance with sin,” which St. Paul 
does not assert he did, ‘*‘ through the sympathy 
of love, going down into the dark places of 
human guilt and bearing on his own heart the 
grief and shame of others’ sin.” This may 
possibly be true teaching, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether it is St. Paul’s. 

The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, together with 
the Apocalypses of each one of them. Edited from 
the Syriac MS., with a Translation and Intro- 
duction, by J. Rendel Harris. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)—-The Syriac text contained 
in this little volume is taken from a MS. in Mr. 
Rendel Harris’s own possession. No facsimile 
accompanies the publication, but the writing 
belongs, according to the editor’s practised 
judgment, to the eighth century. A translation 
of the so-called Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, 
together with the Apocalypse of John the Little, 
appeared in the Contemporary Review for Decem- 
ber, 1899 ; but it was certainly worth while to 
publish the text with a complete translation in 
the form now before us. It is true, however, 
that hardly any fresh light on a lost Gospel of 
the early period can be expected from the 
compilation, for the editor has shown clearly 
that there is no common matter between the 
present text and the supposed Gospel of the 
Twelve Apostles from which Epiphanius appears 
to have quoted. The compiler, moreover, states 
that he has had ‘*the Holy Gospel of the four 
truthful Evangelists” before him. The com- 
position reads, in fact, like a professed summary 
of other accounts, and there is hardly anything 
in it that need be referred to sources that have 
been lost. Mr. Rendel Harris is cautious enough 
to say that we ought ‘‘to reserve our judgment 
as to whether the Syriac text is an excerpt from 
or an adaptation of an earlier Gospel.” It is 
impossible certainly not to be struck with the one 
passage in which the impersonal narrative sud- 
denly passes into the personal declaration of the 
apostles that ‘‘we carried out the preaching, 
lo! from the ends of the earth to the ends 
of the same.” Yet all that this sentence 
obliges us to do is to suspend our judgment 
with regard to it alone. Its presence in the 
text may be accounted for in more than one 





way, and further investigation may prove help- 
ful. As for the time of composition, the editor 
has pointed out very lucidly that the Apoca- 
lypses which follow the Gospel leave no doubt 
in this regard. The earliest date that can pos- 
sibly be assigned to the work is about 750 a p., 
for the Apocalypse ascribed to John the Little, 
the brother of James, contains a clear statement 
of the career of Mohammed and of a series of 
twelve of hissuccessors. The three Apocalypses 
here preserved follow a certain order of his- 
torical progression. That of Simon Kepha em- 
bodies “very little that is in the nature of an 
historical landmark, beyond the strife of the 
two sections of the Eastern Church,” namely, 
the Nestorians and the Jacobites. The Apoca- 
lypse of James has a distinct reference to Con- 
stantine the Great, and it probably takes us 
down to the death of Julian (363 a.p.). But 
the last Apocalypse makes, as we have seen, a 
great stride forward. A renewed reference to 
Constantine the Great is followed by the thinly 
veiled account of the tragic death of the Persian 
king Chosroes the Great and the subsequent 
rise of Arabia. Onda priori grounds it would, 
of course, have been possible to assign different 
dates to the three different Apocalypses, but 
the texture of the whole work is so manifestly 
uniform that no such distinction can reasonably 
be made. We will conclude our remarks by 
saying that all those who are interested in the 
subject should take the opportunity of perusing 
Mr. Rendel Harris’s new publication for them- 
selves. 








BOOKS ON ITALIAN LITERATURE, 


ITaLiAN literature in the eighteenth century 
does not at first sight appear a particularly 
attractive subject. One is apt to associate with 
ita certain elegance, indeed, but a complete lack 
of anything robust either in thought or in ex- 
pression. Parini is an inferior Cowper, Goldoni 
something like Sheridan without the wit, 
Alfieri a turgid declaimer. Not one is there 
with whom the reader can genuinely laugh or 
weep. In more serious branches there are doubt- 
less some eminent names—Beccaria, Giannone, 
Gravina—and historical students owe an end- 
less debt of gratitude to Muratori; but their 
work is not of the kind to make a 
century great from the literary point of 
view. Nor, again, does one naturally look to a 
German treatise to beget an interest in a sub- 
ject that did not already possess a considerable 
attraction. Yet we can honestly say that after 
reading in Dr. Marcus Landau’s Geschichte der 
itulienischen Litteratur im achtzehnten Juhr- 
hundert (Berlin, Felber) we are constrained to 
admit that even the curled perukes and prim 
skull-caps of that age covered a deal of human 
nature and much acute, if rather desultory 
thought. That anything at all was produced is 
rather the wonder. In Lombardy Verri com- 
plained that any attack by the clergy on the 
rights of the emperor might be printed, but no 
rejoinder thereto. In Rome everything de- 
pended on the disposition of the Pope of the 
moment, who might be a Benedict XIII., 
thinking more of canonizations than of science 
or literature, or might, again, be a liberal- 
minded and learned man like Benedict XIV., 
or a statesman like the famous Ganganelli. In 
Naples an academy was founded in 1778 ; but 
as it was made a condition that its president 
should always be the person who happened to 
hold the office of High Steward, it did not 
flourish. As late as 1732 a heretic was burnt 
at Palermo ; and the last quarter of the century 
had begun when Verri wrote his ‘ Observations 
on Torture,’ in opposition to the views of that 
eminent jurist, his still living father. Yet with 
all these relics of the past enwrapping it, the 
eighteenth century was in Italy as elsewhere a 
time of intellectual quickening. One comes 
across anticipations, almost startling, of modern 
notions. Giammaria Ortes, a Venetian priest, 
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clerical to the backbone, defends the principle 
of an ‘‘eight hours’ day,”’ sees the dangers of 
over-population, and preaches a doctrine akin 
to that of extreme Radicals of to-day on the 
subject of territorial expansion. Pietro Verri, 
soldier, financier, and political economist, anti- 
cipates the Cobden Club in maintaining the 
principle of laisser-faire. Muratori, in an age 
craving for diversion and dissipation, defines 
the highest happiness as peace of mind and 
sound health, holds it (with Dante) the chief 
duty of a monarch to secure these for his sub- 
jects, and warns against too constant adherence 
to traditional usages, to the neglect of what may 
be learnt from other nations. He would dis- 
courage entails, and admit corn free of duty ; 
in time of scarcity even stimulate its importa- 
tion by bounties. In zsthetic matters he sees 
what few recognize even now, that no definition 
can be given of good taste ; each individual has 
as much right to his own as every other. It was 
not, perhaps, a highly picturesque century, but it 
was an extremely “common-sensical’”’ one; and 
Dr. Landau brings out this characteristic most 
clearly. We have referred mainly to writers 
whose names are less familiar to the ordinary 
student of literature than those more associated 
with belles-lettres ; but the reader who cares for 
these will find excellent accounts of Parini, 
Goldoni, Metastasio, Alfieri, and one for whom 
all Englishmen have an affection, Joseph 
Baretti. Though Dr. Landau publishes at 
Berlin, he dates from Vienna, which perhaps 
accounts for the unexpected ‘‘ readability” of 
his book. 

A work on a very different plan, though also 
commendable, is Geschichte der italienischen Lit- 
teratur, by Dr. Berthold Wiese and Dr. Erasmo 
Pércopo (Leipzig and Vienna, Bibliographisches 
Institut). It covers the entire period from the 
‘origins ” to the present day ; Pier dalle Vigne 
and Gabriele d’Annunzio will both be found. 
Dr. Wiese, who takes the period down to about 
1500, has, of course, had the great advantage of 
being able to make use of Gaspary's unsurpass- 
able work (when, by the way, is the English 
translation of it, promised some time back, 
going to appear?), and he freely acknow- 
ledges his obligations to it. The book is 
copiously illustrated throughout—in the earlier 
part with facsimiles of illuminations and pages 
from MSS., in the later chiefly with portraits 
and reproductions of illustrations to printed 
books, so that it has an interest for the biblio- 
grapher as well as for the student of literature. 
It contains over six hundred closely printed 
large octavo pages. For the student who can 
read German it is a most useful book of 
reference. 

Mr. Hoepli, of Milan, has brought out at a 
very low price an edition of the Canti of 
Leopardi, prefixed to which are a memoir of the 
poet by Prof. Scherillo and an appendix of 
over a hundred pages of ‘‘ illustrations ” of the 
poems. They contain an immense deal of 
information, and the biography also supplies all 
and more than all that the English reader can 
desire to know regarding Leopardi. 








ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 


Acts of the Privy Council. —Vol. XX. 1590-1. 
(Stationery Office. }— Barely six months (October 
to March) are covered by this volume, which can- 
not be said to contain information of very much 
interest. It gives us, however, details of the 
forces being raised in England for transport to 
France, to support Henry against the Leaguers, 
who were ‘‘ stiffened,” as is now the expression, 
by trained soldiers drawn from the English 
forces in the Low Countries. Some curiously 
modern difficulties were felt, we learn, as strongly 
then as now. There are complaints of army 
contractors supplying inferior goods to the 
troops, ‘‘a kind of theft and robbery worthy of 
severe punishment”’; and the question of con- 
traband of war was already causing much trouble. 


Corn, it is clear, was treated as contraband, but 
it was sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
the lawful arrest of contraband and those quasi- 
piratical seizures to which Englishmen were 
then addicted. The Admiralty Court, in fact, 
could hardly get through its work. Turning to 
another subject, one is struck by the number 
of cases in which the Council exercises, and even 
stretches, its equitable jurisdiction, either to 
appease personal disputes or to come to the help 
of those who were impoverished and in trouble. 
The Council, in fact, seems to have regularly taken 
the side of the debtor, and pressed his creditors to 
deal with him as gently as possible. Those who 
have made any study of the reign of Elizabeth 
must be familiar with the prevalence of litiga- 
tion and legal chicanery at the time, and these 
were avowedly the causes of the poverty to 
which some of the Council’s suppliants were 
reduced. Incidentally we learn that even in 
those days there was so much difficulty in 
obtaining satisfactory trials in Wales that the 
Council had to tranefer some cases to Shrop- 
shire. In matters of religion “recusants” are 
treated rather less severely, and ‘‘sectaries ” 
begin to make their appearance. The fact that 
the Council met on twenty-three out of the 
twenty-five Sundays in the period comprised in 
the volume indicates that Sabbatarian views 
had not gained much ground. The editor re- 
marks that ‘‘ the observance of Lent was rigidly 
enforced by penalties,” but one has to insist 
upon the fact that this was done on other than 
religious grounds. The letters sent out to the 
lieutenants of counties mention ‘‘ the derth and 
los of sheepe and other cattel hapened by reason 
of the great and unseasonable durth of the last 
spring and sumer ” as a special reason, and the 
observance of Lent is enjvined as ‘‘a matter of 
great benefit to the realme” upon this ground. 
There are many, doubtless, who will sympathize 
with the “aged gentleman of 103 yeres” who 
complained of having lost 2,000l. through his 
fraudulent ‘ solicitours,” and whose case was duly 
investigated by the Lords of the Council. 

Acts of the Privy Council.—Vol. XXI. 1591. 
(Stationery Office.)—The dominant feature of 
this volume, which covers the period March toSep- 
tember, 1591, is also the dispatch of troops to 
France to assist Henry against the League. We 
obtain, consequently, much information on the 
military system of the time in thiscountry. The 
main idea of the Government was to send 3,000 
men to France, of whom 1,500 were to be newly 
raised, and the other 1,500 seasoned soldiers 
from the English garrisons in the Low Coun- 
tries, who were to be replaced there by an equal 
number of recruits levied for the purpose. The 
county was, as usual, the unit fur levying troops, 
a number roughly proportionate to its size or 
population being demanded from it, together 
with the weapons and armour for them, which 
were drawn from the county store, and had to be 
returned or replaced, in order that home defence 
might be sufficiently provided for. Each com- 
pany or ‘‘ band” was nominally 150, but really 
135 strong, the proportion in every 100 men 
being 40 pikemen, 20 musketeers, 6 hal- 
berdiers, 24 ‘‘callivers,” and 10 ‘‘dead pays,” 
i.e., men on paper only. Our latest military 
developments were anticipated by the raising 
of local contributions to supplement the 
meagre Government allowance for outfit, 
and to give the officers a ‘liberality ” 
and ‘‘some money to every soldier to put in 
their purses.” Even more curious is the 
parallel afforded by the Queen’s care in com- 
manding ‘‘ with her owne gratious speche,” that 
on the return of these levies, the men 
‘*may be retayned in the former place of service 
whereuppon to lyve......that they maie be favoured 
to continewe in theire former occupacions to ly ve 
thereby, or yf they shall by anie casuallty happened 
to them in theire service be made unhable to 
gett their lyvynge by theire occupacions or handy 
workes, then that the towne or paryshe maie give 
some contrybucion for theire releefe untill they 





maie be hable to gett theire lyvynge.” 


The field state of the force for France records 
the pay of each rank from the ‘‘Generall Cap- 
taine”’ at 51. a day down to the common soldier 
with his 3s. 4d. a week, out of which he had 
to pay for his food. Not only had the high pay 
of the chief officers, conspicuous in the Civil 
Wars, thus become conspicuous already, but 
also the vicious system of payment in two 
capacities ; for of the three ‘‘ Collonelles ” of 
regiments, who had 10s. a day each, one 
received in addition 40s. as ‘‘ Lieutenante ” to the 
general. The ‘‘twocannonyerssent with thegreate 
ordynance” received 1s. a day each. Of matters 
other than military this volume has not much 
of interest to tell us, but the Council had con- 
siderable trouble in deciding disputes as to Irish 
lands, the contests between the native houses and 
the English ‘‘ undertakers ” increasing in vehe- 
mence. The changes of the old system of tenure 
by the introduction of entails and socage, to- 
gether with the commutation of ancient services 
for money-rents, were evidently the cause of 
great friction. The regulation of the cloth 
trade, the defence of the coasts, and the watch- 
ing of Jesuits and recusants, when foreign in- 
vasion was anticipated, were among the matters 
that occupied the attention of the Council. 
‘‘The manacles” and other ‘‘tortour” were 
prescribed for William Hacket to make him 
reveal his ‘‘divelish purpose,” while certain 
leading recusants were to be given a chance 
of conversion by the Dean of St. Paul’s 
and ‘*Dr. Andrewes,” assisted by the ‘‘ vearie 
neare” prospect of their execution. The Lord 
Mayor received a strong hint as to the sanitary 
condition of the City, while the Council had 
also to keep their eyes on the decay of archery 
and of bear-baiting, plays being forbidden in 
London on Sundays and Thursdays as com- 
peting dangerously with the latter amusement. 
The volume before us, we may add, has a careful 
and elaborate index. 








BOOKS ON ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Ir is not quite clear to us why Dr. Lindsay 
has contributed Luther and the German 
Reformation to the ‘* World’s Epoch Makers,” 
a series published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of 
Edinburgh. Like so many books on Luther 
published in this country, it is essentially apolo- 
getic, and, of course, the facts are all in Késtlin. 
This was inevitable, and it is no discredit to 
Dr. Lindsay, but it tends to deprive his little 
volume of its right to exist. The volume is con- 
structed on the customary lines. Little or no at- 
tempt is made to point out the anti-social results 
of Luther’s doctrine of salvation by faith alone, 
or the narrowness of his treatment of the Bible. 
His services to the German language are, as 
usual, overrated, and his doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist is minimized ; indeed, the reader is quietly 
told that ‘‘Calvin’s theory” ‘‘ combined the 
doctrines of Luther and Zwingli.” Can Dr. 
Lindsay really persuade himself that this is 
correct?) A much better book than this is the 
late Dr. Beard’s, which we reviewed in 1889 ; 
apparently it does not figure in Dr. Lindsay’s 
list of authorities, and we presume it was too 
impartial to be appreciated. 

Another instalment of the same series is 
Wesley and Methodism, by Mr. F. J. Snell. 
Mr. Snell is obviously a clever man, and had 
his treatment of his subject been less desultory 
he might have written an interesting volume ; 
but worse than his lack of firm handling of his 
theme is his constant straining after a cheap 
kind of smartness. For example, ‘‘ The Jesuits 
of Moravia called him [Christian David] the 
‘bush preacher,’ which was better than if they 
had called him a bush ranger.” Vulgarities: of 
this kind are of frequent occurrence. Neither 
this volume nor its predecessor is furnished 
with an index. 

Dom Bede Camm’s adaptation from the 
German A Day in the Cloister (Sands) is written 





solely for the purpose of spiritual edification, 
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and calls for no long notice here. The praises 
of the contemplative life of the cloister are sung 
in terms which have often been used before and 
will doubtless often be used again. The book 
professes to describe an ideal Benedictine monas- 
tery as existing in 1900. The sincerity of the 
writer's devotion to the religious life is unques- 
tionable, but it has not served to raise the 
quality of his utterances above the dead level 
of sentimental platitude to which the seekers 
after edification are well accustomed. The style 
is easy and the reader’s burden is light. Humour 
is shown in but one phrase, and this in question- 
able taste—the Martyrology is described as 
“‘the ‘Almanach de Gotha’ of the Heavenly 
Court.” 

Dr. Moller did not live to finish the third 
volume of his excellent outlines of the History 
of the Christian Church, which we have before 
had occasion to praise, and the work was com- 
pleted down to the Peace of Westphalia by 
Prof. Kawerau, of Kiel. The competent trans- 
lator of the third volume, Mr. Freese, has lately 
published it through Messrs. Sonnenschein. Of 
course, both Prof. Moller and his continuator 
take a strongly Lutheran view of matters, but 
they are accurate and fair-minded. We observe 
that Dr. Kawerau, in a foot-note, practically 
gives up the story of Calvin’s stay at Ferrara. 
Mr. Freese has, we fancy, mistaken the epithets 
applied by the historian to Sadolet’s letter to 
the Genevese. We have not the original before 
us, but ‘‘humanistically superficial” seems to 
be an inversion of the meaning. 

Bishop Serapion’s Prayer-Book (S.P.C.K.), of 
which the Bishop of Salisbury has published 
a translation, is contained in a manuscript pre- 
served at Mount Athos, and was printed last 
year by Dr. Wobbermin in ‘Texte und Unter- 
suchungen.’ Itis just the sort of document to 
interest an Anglican bishop, and Dr. Words- 
worth has evidently been delighted to work at 
it and compare it with other liturgies. 

Prof. Collins has published with the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge The Canons 
of 1571 in English and Latin. The English 
version has hitherto been difficult of access. It 
fell dead from the press. 








REPRINTS OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


THE seventh ‘‘ Heft” of ‘ Palaestra,’ edited 
by Profs. Brandl and Erich Schmidt (Berlin, 
Mayer & Miiller), is a dissertation Ueber die mit- 
telenglische Uebersetzung des Speculum Humane 
Salvationis, by Otto Brix. The work which is 
the subject of the author's investigations was 
edited for the Roxburghe Club in 1888 by Mr. 
A. H. Huth, from a MS. in his own possession. 
Mr. Huth’s edition, as all scholars know who 
have had occasion to use it, is of a very 
amateurish character. The text contains many 
misreadings (such as ‘‘insyuyte ” for infynyte) 
which any person at all familiar with Middle 
English will be able to correct at a glance ; and 
the explanations of quite common words in the 
glossary are often ludicrously wrong. As the 
MS., which so far as is known is unique, is not 
in any public library, the text can only be 
corrected conjecturally, though comparison 
with the Latin original will usually suggest the 
true reading. This dissertation is, as the work 
of a pupil of the late Prof. Zupitza might 
be expected to be, a sound and satisfactory 
performance. The phonology, grammar, and 
metre, and the translator’s method of treat- 
ing his original, are analyzed with the utmost 
possible minuteness and accuracy. The author 
might have noted that the Middle English trans- 
lator has correctly cullibists (59, 9) where the 
Latin text cited has the easily explained cor- 
ruption columbiste. The identification of fon 
with the Old Norse fani (p. 102) is untenable. 
In the list of erroneous readings in Mr. Huth’s 
text Dr. Brix mentions ales (22, 20), which 
he proposes to correct into akes. We think 
the printed reading is right, in spite of the 





author’s observation that a for ai does 
not occur in the text. In addition to the 
errors that Dr. Brix has mentioned, there are 
several words that cannot possibly be right, 
though not having the Latin at hand we do not 
venture to suggest any correction. It can 
hardly be said that this particular text is worthy 
of all the labour which the writer has bestowed 
upon it; but the dissertation gives evidence of 
ability which, we trust, will find exercise in 
investigations of greater importance. 


Shakespeare's Poems. Edited by F. S. Ellis. 
(Arnold.)—We take the above from a colophon, 
for this book has nothing that can strictly be 
called a title-page ; neither has it any sort of 
preface or introduction ; even the title-pages of 
the several poems are suppressed, and for all 
dates and bibliographical information the reader 
must seek elsewhere. The old spelling has been 
preserved, though the long s has been discarded, 
and the interchange of v and uw reformed. The 
texts are not simple reprints ; they have under- 
gone editorial revision, though, in the entire 
absence of notes, one cannot tell where correc- 
tions are made or on what authority. The book, 
however, is not to be regarded from a literary 
point of view ; it is rather as a choice specimen 
of the work of the Essex House Press for the 
Guild of Handicraft that it has to be considered. 
It is printed in red and black ; print and paper 
are superb, and the vellum cover in which they 
are encased — or should we not say enshrined ?— 
is a thing of joy. We should like to stop here, 
but we cannot help asking our artistic con- 
science, Are the initial ornamental letters— 
‘* bloomers,” with which the pages are so pro- 
fusely loaded—really beautiful, or do they only 
aim at quaintness, and with indifferent success ? 
And again, In their intense blackness are they 
not in too vivlent contrast with the rest of the 
page of type? We have a fancy that in an 
artistically arranged page a certain harmony of 
**colour”’ should be maintained. We may add 
that in our poor judgment the book would lose 
nothing of its beauty were the frontispiece to 
‘Venus and Adonis’ — the only picture in the 
volume—absent. 





SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE, 


The Home of the Eddic Poems. By Sophus 
Bugge. Translated from the Norwegian by 
W. H. Schofield. (Nutt.)—This book is a fair 
instance of that philological mythology whose 
method of critical analysis rests, to quote Mr. 
Andrew Lang, ‘‘ on the critic’s own idea of what, 
in accordance with his theory, ought to be the 
case,” and it is distinguished throughout by that 
ingenuity of hypothesis which the same autho- 
rity has taught us so deeply to distrust. The 
main contention of Prof. Bugge is that ‘‘ the 
great majority of both the mythological and 
heroic poems were composed by Norwegians in 
the British Isles,” and the distinguished author 
supports his theory with all the weight of an 
immense erudition and all the skill of a prac- 
tised disputant. The net result is, nevertheless, 
thin at best, and often highly unsatisfactory. 
Many of the comparisons between Northern 
mythology and the Christian Scriptures, tending 
to show that the Norsemen borrowed their myths 
from the Celts or Saxons, strike us as strained 
and unnatural to the last degree. Thus, to give 
but one salient instance, commenting on Vafthr., 
50-51, when the Giant in reply to Odin’s ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Which of the Asir shall rule over the 
possessions of the Gods when Surt’s flames shall 
be extinguished?” replies, ‘‘ Vithar and Vali 
shall occupy the dwellings of the Gods when 
Surt’s flame shall be quenched,” Prof. Bugge 
remarks, ‘‘So far as Vithar is concerned, this 
conception rests on Rev. ii. 26-27, where the 
Lord says, ‘And he that overcometh and 
keepeth my works unto the end [the italics are 
the author’s], to him will I give power over 
the nations: and he shall rule them with a rod 
of iron.’” Again, it seems to us somewhat 
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hazardous to derive the word ‘ Fenrisulfr 
‘*from the foreign infernus lupus as changed 
in old Norse by popular etymology,” while to 
identify Hlodrardr with Laertes is only possible 
by an act of linguistic legerdemain which taxes 
all the ingenuity of the author. We could mul- 
tiply instances of the insufticient and ill-applied 
criteria which the author employs to build 
up theories which have no real scientific 
foundation, but the instances already supplied 
will suffice. It would be doing an injustice, 
indeed, to a writer of Prof. Bugge’s critical 
acumen to insinuate that he himself is not well 
aware of the unsubstantiality of many of his 
pet hypotheses. On the contrary, he himself 
frequently and freely admits that his theories 
may appear temerarious ; nay, on one occasion 
he breaks off an elaborate argument with the 
exclamation, ‘‘ Enough of these airy combina- 
tions,” at the same time acknowledging that 
‘the guess that the author of the first Helgi 
Lay, when he wrote about Helgi, thought of 
Canute the Great, has no solid foundation in 
external evidence.” Yet, despite such admis- 
sions, we again and again find the author draw- 
ing inferences from mere suppositions, using 
these same suppositions as the bases for fresh 
dicta, and concocting purely fanciful narratives 
(e.g., the description of the presumptive wander- 
ings of the author of the first Helgi Lay) to 
support foregone conclusions. A typical in- 
stance of the author’s strange preference for 
the less probable of two hypotheses, provided 
only that it fits in with his theory, will be found 
in his consideration of the provenance of the 
Helgi and Guthrun poems. Finnur Jénsson in 
the first volume of ‘ Den oldnorske Litteraturs 
Historie’ (pp. 252-8) has pointed out that the 
leading topical features of the Helgi Lay—e.g., 
the allusion to the goatherd with a hazel stick 
in his hands, clambering up the steep mountain 
sides, the picture of the goats flying before the 
wolves, the splendid ash trees, and the proudly 
strutting stag—are exclusively Norse, and make 
it more than probable that the poet grew up 
among such surroundings. Yet Prof. Bugge 
arbitrarily dismisses the idea, and insists upon 
an Irish origin for these poems, for no other 
reason, apparently (apart from purely philological 
grounds), than that, although it cannot be denied 
that there were stags in Norway in ancient times, 
‘*there is nothing to indicate that they were 
much thought of by the people.” It would show 
ignorance as well as ingratitude to deny that 
‘The Home of the Eddic Poems’ abounds with in- 
structive and stimulating suggestions—a scholar 
of Prof. Bugge’s ability could scarce touch any 
philological subject without largely adding to 
the world’s store of knowledge thereof—yet a 
careful perusal of the book strengthens us in 
the conviction that the comparative mythological, 
not the comparative philological method, is the 
real touchstone of these obscure questions of 
the origin of folk-poetry, whose roots lie not in 
the highly developed languages of comparatively 
modern races, but in the very heart of human 
nature itself. Finally, we congratulate Mr. 
Schofield on his really admirable translation. 
Sverrissaga: the Saga of King Sverri of Nor- 
way. Translated by J. Sephton. (Nutt.)— 
This, the fourth volume of the ‘‘ Northern 
Library,” is in every way worthy of its three 
predecessors already reviewed in these columns, 
and does equal credit to editor, publisher, and 
printer. We cannot say, indeed, that we 
regard Mr. Sephton as an absolutely ideal 
translator. Such sentences as ‘‘The men of 
Sundale said they would make an unpleasant 
rear attack on those who came against him there 
in the east,” though literally accurate, lack the 
fire and force of the original, and the same 
remark applies to the rendering of King Sverri’s 
speech about drinking to excess. ‘‘ Thee” 


and ‘‘you” are occasionally (e.g. p. 78) em- 
ployed of the same person in the same sentence, 
and Mr. Sephton is evidently uncertain as to 
the proper use of his proper names. It is 
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irritating to an English reader to find ‘‘ Krists- 
kirk” for Christchurch, ‘* Marieskirk” for 
Mary’s Church, ‘‘ Pal” for Paul, ‘* Petrs Mass,” 
*‘ Apostle Petr,” and, worst of all, ‘‘ Postala- 
kirk” for Church of the Apostles. Besides, the 
translator is inconsistent, for we find ‘‘ Bishop's 
Court,” and other rightly anglicized forms, 
cheek by jowl with the solecisms already alluded 
to. Sometimes, too, he translates nicknames 
and shipnames and sometimes he does not, with 
odd results ; and there can surely be no excuse 
whatever for such forms as ‘‘Sudreys” and 
‘‘Gautelf.” It would have been just as easy, 
and much more intelligible, to have said tout 
bonnement ‘* Hebrides” and ‘‘ River Gotha.” 
Still such eccentricities are but trifles after all, 
and only those of us who are aware of the 
extreme difficulty of Mr. Sephton’s task can 
rightly appreciate the real and solid merit of his 
work as a whole. As to the Saga itself, it 
certainly lacks the grandeur and the dramatic 
vigour of ‘ The Saga of King Olaf Tryggwason,’ 
and has none of the romantic and pathetic 
interest of ‘The Tale of Thrond of Gate.’ 
Still, quite apart from ite historical importance, 
it is well worth reading for its own sake, and 
Mr. Sephton has done a good deed in thus 
rendering it adequately into English for the 
tirst time. The introduction, moreover, shows 
ripe and thorough scholarship, and the eight 
maps are a distinct boon to the student. We 
trust Mr. Sephton will persevere with his 
Scandinavian studies. 

Den oldnorske og oldislandske Litteraturs His- 
toric. Af F. Jénsson. Bde I., II. (Copen- 
hagen, Carlsbergfond. )—In a preface of singular 
modesty and candour Herr Jénsson, after in- 
forming us that his main principles in conduct- 
ing this important investigation have been 
objectivity and thoroughness, and after em- 
phasizing the fact that he has approached the 
subject from the outset quite free from any 
preconceived opinion, ‘‘simply resolved to 
accept the results which the documents might 
yield up of themselves,” declares he is con- 
tent to leave to the judgment of others 
how far he has succeeded in removing some- 
thing of the uncertainty which besets that 
most obscure, if most fascinating subject, the 
origin and development of Skjaldepoesi and the 
Saga. We may safely reassure him as to the 
reception his great book is likely to meet with 
feom Scandinavian scholars in general, for, 
although not without faults of arrangement 
and some unnecessary repetition, it is, so far, 
indubitably a permanent contribution to our 
knowledge of Northern literature. Within the 
last twenty years many monographs of great 
tuterest and importance have enriched our 
knowledge of old Norse literature. The re- 
searches of Wimmer, Bugge, Baath, Maurer, 
Kr. Kaalund, Cederschidld, Storm, Steenstrup, 
Moégk, Vigfusson, Mébius, and others have 
shed floods of light upon various more or less 
recondite branches of the subject. But there 
has been no attempt hitherto to treat it asa 
whole ; its historical has more or less been sub- 
ordinated to its philological aspect ; it has been 
considered, for the most part, rather from a 
scientific than from a purely literary point of 
view, and the worst abuses of the purely philo- 
logical method have thriven and multiplied in 
a field of investigation which lends itself, 
perhaps, more than any other to hardy hypo- 
thesis and desultory speculation. It is the 
supreme merit of Herr Jénsson’s book that it 
adopts by preference the historical method. 
As far as possible he does not go beyond his 
facts, and he pays far more attention to tradi- 
tion than most of our younger Scandinavian 
scholars are wont to do. On the whole, 
indeed, his method is conservatiye in the 
best sense of that much-abused word, and 
certainly, in all such investigations, it seems to 
us that there is more safety and security in an 
erudite, impartial,and critical conservatism, which 
cautiously picks its way along with the ail of the 








still distinct, if somewhat shadowy landmarks of 
tradition, than in that purely empirical scholar- 
ship, however brilliant and ingenious, which, 
though professedly averse to take anything for 
granted, nevertheless is too often content to 
build up an elaborate and imposing theory on 
such a flimsy foundation as the fanciful inter- 
pretation of a single sentence—nay, often of a 
single word. Over the earlier portion of the 
work, which deals with the poetical Edda, ori- 
ginal and suggestive as it is, we pass lightly, 
for the simple reason that the whole subject 
has already been exhaustively studied. We 
may note in passing, however, that Herr Jénsson 
considers that the Eddic songs cannot be later 
than the middle of the eleventh century. In- 
deed, he places the ‘ Voluspa’ as early as 925-50. 
He also adduces cogent arguments in favour of 
a Norwegian rather than of an Icelandic pro- 
venance of the earlier poems, and detects Ger- 
man influences in the later ones. His analyses 
of the separate poems are most stimulating, and 
we are inclined to agree with him that the Eddic 
songs are not, as so often has been supposed, 
simply folk-poetry, but rather the elaborately 
executed masterpieces of finished literary artists. 
Finally, as a specimen of fine and exact criticism 
we would point to his examination and descrip- 
tion of the corrupt ‘Grimnismdl.’ From the 
Eddic poems the author passes on to the 
Skjaldekvad, or poetry of the Skjalds. Here, 
too, very cogently, as it seems to us, he argues 
in favour of the authenticity of the older Skjalds 
as against the iconoclastic criticism of Jessen, 
Bugge, and Steenstrup. He also animadverts 
severely, though not unjustly, on Vigfusson’s 
disparagement of tradition, and breaks a lance 
with Prof. Skeat on the etymology of the word 
‘*skjald.” But it is in the descriptive portion 
of the volume that the author is at his best. 
Nowhere else have we ever met with such a 
lucid and attractive account of the old Norse 
wandering minstrel, who may to a certain extent 
be said to have united in his own person the quali- 
ties of animprovisator, acourtier, achronicler, and 
a special correspondent. When we reflect that the 
names of no fewer than 214 famous Skjalds 
have come down to us, it certainly seems no 
exaggeration to say with Herr Jonsson that 
every young Icelander of the eleventh century 
was a born poet ; and the honour in which the 
Skjalds were held, and the privileges which they 
enjoyed, argue no small degree of taste and 
culture in an age which has somewhat hastily 
been labelled barbarous. As Herr Jénsson 
well remarks, there was a substratum of solid 
truth in the jocose observation made by the 
historian Sars that ‘‘the poetic art was a 
national means of subsistence for the Ice- 
landers.” And they were well equipped for 
their profession. To begin with, they had all 
the immense lore of the old mythology at their 
fingers’ ends, and the highest ideal for a Skjald 
was the ability to improvise equally quickly in 
both verse and prose, ‘‘as Odin had done.” 
Each generation handed down the sacred deposits 
to the next following, and it was no unusual 
thing for a young poetic aspirant to attach him- 
self for a time to a veteran of the craft 
and become his disciple. Style was culti- 
vated in these schools of poetry to an 
astonishing degree of minuteness, and the 
well-known kenningar, or circumlocutions, the 
most peculiar feature of old Norse poetry, were 
the fruits of a strenuous striving after a high 
poetic flight. And this technical education, as 
we may call it, was richly supplemented by that 
knowledge of life which can only be learnt by 
world-wide travel and a long residence at the 
courts of kings and princes. The Skjalds, in 
fact, scoured Kurope from Iceland to Byzantium, 
and as they were always keen observers, with 
wide-open eyes and a modern reporter’s insati- 
able eagerness for exact information, their 
poems are of very high value, even as historical 
documents, especially as the writers were, for 
the most part, eye-witnesses of the persons and 


the events to which they allude. We have, un- 
fortunately, but little space left for adequately 
noticing Prof. Jénsson’s second volume, which 
is perhaps of even greater importance than the 
first, treating as it does of that subject of inex- 
haustible interest, the Saga. The golden age 
of these unique masterpieces is fixed by 
Herr Jénsson at 1170-1200. At _ that 
period social life in Iceland had entered 
upon a peaceful period especially favour- 
able to the development of literature, and 
the telling of and listening to tales had always 
been one of the favourite pastimes of the 
Norse race. This tale-telling gradually took 
the form of regular biography, each leading 
family finding its especial chronicler—presum- 
ably, for the most part, a priest or monk—and so 
the noble array of ségur suddenly sprang into 
existence. The author expatiates eloquently upon 
the supreme merits of this unique vernacular 
literature, and its vast superiority to the Latin 
chronicles of the age. Nothing, indeed, is so 
striking as the contrast between the diffuse 
and turgid pedantry of the average medizval 
chronicler and the absolute perfection of style 
which we find in all the best sigur. They are, 
indeed, great works of art written by born his- 
torians who, within their own limits, have never 
been surpassed. Their style is always character- 
ized by a noble simplicity ; they have no sub- 
jective tendency ; they are absolutely impartial ; 
they contain nothing superfluous, nothing inap- 
propriate, no digressions, no moral platitudes ; 
and all their personages are no mere typical 
abstractions, but real flesh and blood, studied 
from life and on the spot, and hit off with a few 
bold and unforgettable touches. And as his- 
torical documents they are hardly less interest- 
ing. It is not too much to say that we find 
pretty nearly all we know of old Scandinavian 
life and culture in the sdéywr, while they are in- 
dispensable to the study of Northern philology, 
and therefore to the study of philology in 
general. Even their weak point, their chrono- 
logy, is by no means so vague and faltering as is 
commonly supposed. We cannot follow Dr. 
Jénsson through his masterly analyses of all the 
principal sigur. Suftice it to say that they are 
always marked by rare literary taste and critical 
acumen ; indeed, we defy anybody at all inter- 
ested in Scandinavia to rise from a perusal of 
this book without a burning desire to tly to the 
sdgur themselves, and an English version of it 
is an urgent desideratum. In fine, we heartily 
commend the work to all true lovers of litera- 
ture, especially Norse literature. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Natwre in Downland, by W. H. Hudson 
(Longmans & Co.), is, we suppose, one of the 
books which owe their existence to the vogue 
obtained by those of the late Richard Jefferies. 
Mr. Hudson is a better naturalist than Jefferies, 
and has not quite his faculty for saying a thing 
in ten words where three would have done ; but 
we must own to being a little weary of these 
descriptions of country sights and sounds. Now 
and then a writer like the late Mr. Jennings 
manages to catch and impart the mood of 
“out-of-doors” in all its aspects; but for 
the most part these books are mere recitals 
of what every one who knows the country 
has observed for himself, while to those who 
do not know it they cannot, one would 
suppose, be much more than _hieroglyphics, 
Mr. Hudson is at his best when he gets on to 
birds, but for people who have never seen an 
owl ora missel-thrush, one can hardly think that 
his observations of, say, the feeding-habits of 
those birds can possess much interest ; though 
those who do know something of them will be 
pleased with his story of the missel-thrush which 
knocked the sparrow-hawk off the telegraph- 
wire. Did he ever see a bird of the same kind 
in hot pursuit of a kestrel? The present writer 





once did; and all his sense of justice was 
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gratified. If Mr. Hudson would give his readers 
more birds and less meditation and moralization, 
esthetic and other, he might, perhaps, find a 
smaller audience, but we cannot help thinking 
it would be a more attentive. He ought, by 
the way, to know better than to call Gilbert 
White ‘‘the parson of Selborne.” 


Modern Italy, by Prof. Pietro Orsi (Fisher 
Unwin), is not one of the most successful works 
in the ‘‘ Story of the Nations” series. To com- 
press the history of a hundred eventful years 
into a volume of this size, and leave it anything 
but a dry chronicle of events, is an almost im- 
possible task. ‘‘In order to understand the 
enormous difficulties overcome by Cavour, it 
would be necessary to follow literally day by 
day the history of that period,” says the author 
at one point. Precisely so; and how can any 
interest be taken in his policy unless the diffi- 
culties are understood? He has, by the way, 
hampered himself by devoting seven pages out 
of his limited space to reproducing verbatim a 
large portion of one of Cavour’s speeches, the 
greater part of which is parliamentary ‘‘ common 
form.” Prof. Orsi seems to be generally accu- 
rate about his facts, though he has, we think, 
followed popular tradition in overrating the 
importance of Napoleon III.’s words to the 
Austrian ambassador on the New Year’s Day of 
1859, and has repeated what is now known to 
be a fiction in stating that when Garibaldi 
landed at Marsala in 1860, English men-of-war 
interfered to prevent the Neapolitan ships from 
firing on his men. The summary of literature 
and art in the last chapter may be of some use 
as a catalogue of names and dates; but as 
criticism it hardly amounts to much. The trans- 
lation, by Miss Vialls, reads fairly well, in spite 
of some slovenly English—‘‘others went to 
help tenant the prisons of Moravia,” for ex- 
ample ; but the translator ought to have known 
something of the subject before beginning to 
translate, so as not to have headed her first 
chapter ‘‘ Italy after Aquisgrana.” 


Sport in War, by Major-General R. §. S. 
Baden-Powell (Heinemann), is a reprint of four 
articles which appeared in the Badminton Maga- 
zine. They are good of their kind, but it is 
probably not unfair to say that they owe their 
resurrection to the deserved reputation gained 
hy the author in his capacity of defender of 
Mafeking. The small volume is tastefully pro- 
duced—‘‘a neat rivulet of text meandering 
through a meadow of margin,” the banks of 
the said rivulet being appropriately verdant. 
The illustrations, with one exception, are by the 
author, and attest his considerable artistic skill. 


The Kasidah of Haji Abda al-Yazi. By 
Capt. Sir Richard F. Burton. (H. J. Cook.) 
—Adwmirers of Richard Burton will welcome 
this luxurious edition of the remarkable poem 
which appeared in Lady Burton’s biography of 
her husband, and now receives for the third 
time an independent, though still rather limited 
existence. Certainly it deserves to be better 
known. The mock Haji—he was no stranger 
to the part—offers a fascinating, but often, it 
rust be confessed, irritating medley of ancient 
theoso} hy and modern science cast in a mould 
of Oriental imagery. His views of life, based 
upon a gloomy pessimism, and his protest 
notwithstanding, mainly negative, cannot be 
discussed here; he develops them in an interest- 
ing essay. The poem itself is unequal. Eloquence 
and vigour are not wanting; and in the 
descriptive passages many a felicitous touch 
causes regret that Sir Richard should have 
devoted so little space to the magic and mystery 
of the desert. The opening lines show the 
author at his best :— 


The hour is nigh; the waning Queen walks forth to rule the 
later night, 

Crown’d with the syarkle of a Star, and throned on orb of 
ashen light : 


The a sweeps the paling East to leave a deeper gloom 
n 
And Dawn uprears her shining head, sighing with Semblance 
of a wind : 





The highlands catch yon Orient gleam, while purpling still 
the lowlands lie ; 
And pearly mists, the morning-pride, soar incense-like to 
greet the sky. 
It is unfortunate that Lady Burton, by quot- 
ing some wonderfully inept appreciation of the 
‘Kasidah,’ should seem to challenge a comparison 
with Ecclesiastes, and even with Job. Blind 
hero-worship is an amiable weakness, but carried 
to this length it grows ludicrous. The 
publisher, being only a man, contents himself 
with the ‘‘not necessarily uncritical affirmation” 
that the ‘Kasidah’ will eventuallyrank next after 
FitzGerald’s ‘ Rubd‘iyat.’ Perhaps, longo sed 
proximus intervallo. FitzGerald was a great 
literary artist. Did he ever write, could he ever 
have written, such a verse as this ?— 
Another boasts he would divorce old barren reason from his 
And wed the Vine-maid in her stead ;—fools who believe a 
word he said ! 
Let Sir Richard answer :— 
My gorge ariseth at the thought; I commune with myself 
and cry. 
And again :— 
Sips from the maiden’s lips the dew; brushes the bloom 
from virgin brow :— 
Such is his fieshly bliss that strives the Maker through the 
Made to know. 
One can imagine how FitzGerald would have 
shuddered ! We do not accuse the author of 
deliberately suggesting an offensive pun, but 
of failing to notice it. The truth is that Burton, 
with all his power and versatility, had not the 
delicacy of ear and distinction of style which are 
the poet’s incommunicable gift. The ‘Rubd‘iyat’ 
are ‘‘a miracle of rare device”; the ‘ Kasidah’ 
is, on the whole, a capital piece of writing. 
When Burton calls on the Sfifis to support his 
materialistic argument, he curiously misrepre- 
sents their doctrine. The Safi does not consider 
man’s soul ‘‘a fancy, opposed to body, which is 
a fact.” For him the body is no fact at all, but 
a mere transitory phenomenon veiling the soul, 
or divine principle, which is the one eternal 
fact. Nor does he believe that the five senses 
are the doors of all human knowledge. On the 
contrary, he asserts that no knowledge worthy 
of the name can be derived through these 
treacherous channels. Burton’s remark that 
‘Omar Khayy4m spiritualized Sifiism, even if 
it be the consequence of his original misconcep- 
tion, is truer than he meant. He evidently felt, 
what popular writers ignore or dispute, that 
‘Omar the mystic was at least as real a per- 
sonage as he of the Red Wine and the Rose. 


THE story of the misfortunes of Caroline of 
Brunswick, wife of the Prince Regent, and 
Queen of England, is well told in A Lady 
of the Regency, by Mrs. Stepney Rawson 
(Hutchinson & Co.). It is rare to find a story 
which includes so much thorough and honest 
work as this. Narrative and dialogue alike are 
treated with the utmost care, and the book will 
unquestionably be regarded as successful. A 
suspicion arises that, long as the book is even 
in its present form, it has been somewhat 
shortened, as it is difficult to account other- 
wise for some passages. The chief subject 
throughout is the unhappy queen, who was 
born in 1768, and who married her cousin, 
afterwards George IV., in 1795. Her story is 
related with much sympathy, and in as favour- 
able a manner as possible to her cause. The 
details are given from the point of view of one 
of the ladies who attended her, not, it should 
be said, Lady Anne Hamilton. It need only be 
stated that the writer shows knowledge of the 
memoirs of the time, and that the reader has 
frequent occasion to be grateful for the restraint 
with which the subject is treated. One scene 
inclines to be ludicrous where the hero’s 
‘* masterful hand” pulls off a lady’s stockings 
by the toes—a practically impossible feat. In 
another place, after she had become queen, 
Caroline is made to remark in conversation that 
she is much over forty years of age ; she was in 
fact over fifty at the time in question. Else- 
where the Duke of Wellington is described as 





riding with his troops, and it is said, ‘‘ He sat 
as he had sat at Waterloo or Enghien.” The 
reference to Enghien will puzzle some of 
Mrs. Stepney Rawson’s readers. The volume 
is interesting and attractive, and should meet 
with approval at the hands of the public. 

Archives Militaires du Premier Siécle.— Texte 
Inédit du Papyrus Latin du Genéve No. I. 
Par J. Nicole et Ch. Morel. (Geneva, Kiindig.) 
—The Latin papyrus manuscript No. I. of 
Geneva is a fragment, measuring roughly 14 in. 
square, which contains on its recto and verso 
some curious official memoranda relating to 
Roman soldiers in Egypt about a.p. 80-90. It 
was bought by M. Naville seven years ago in 
the Fayoum, and presumably relates to that 
district ; the soldiers mentioned in it are plainly 
legionaries. The recto has two sets of notes. 
The first details the pay of two soldiers, each 
entitled to 248 ‘‘ dr.” every four months. The 
‘*dr.” apparently are drachme, equivalent in 
value to denarii, but the men do not seem 
actually to receive the money. Deductions are 
made from the total for hay, wood, boots and 
clothes, and for satwrnalicia, and the surplus 
is put to the man’s credit in the military 
‘* savings bank.” In this way one of the soldiers 
saves 208dr., and the other 168dr. in a year. 
The method of payment in four-monthly instal- 
ments and the savings bank were both already 
known to us, but the additional details are new, 
and indeed somewhat puzzling, since Domitian 
is usually said to have given the legionaries 
300 denarii a year, with food, clothes, and the 
like all free. We might suppose our papyrus 
to record the arrangements existing under 
Domitian before he did this, but then we 
are confronted by the fact that previously to 
that the legionaries’ pay was only 225 denarii a 
year. In fact, the papyrus at present offers a 
riddle to scholars by these details. The other 
note on the recto gives the employment on 
special duties of four soldiers: exitad frumentum 
or ad hormos conficiendos or ad chartam con- 
ficiendam, he was dispatched to levy corn, to 
make anchorages (? on the Nile), to get archive- 
paper at certain dates, and returned to ordinary 
work at certain other dates. The verso also has 
two sets of notes. One is a brief and imperfect 
list of opera vacantes, as it seems, men freed 
from regular duties for service in the armoury 
or the clerks’ offices of the regiment. The other 
is a complicated table of the actual employments 
of thirty-six men for ten days. The employ- 
ments are stated by abbreviations, and are 
therefore not easy to understand; but one 
notices such items as stapor, which must mean 
statio porte, guard at the gates of the canton- 
ments, or stercus, sanitary work, or armamenta, 
perhaps armoury duties. These memoranda 
have been edited pleasantly and adequately by 
MM. Nicole and Morel, with transcript, notes, 
and facsimile, in a folio pamphlet of thirty 
pages, the only fault of which is its odd and 
very inconvenient shape, due, apparently, to the 
facsimile. 

Mr. Joun Murray publishes a most inter- 
esting little volume, The Constitution and Laws of 
Afghanistan, by Mir Munshi Sultan Mohammad 
Khan, of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Scoffers 
may say that at Kabul there is no constitution 
and no law but the Amir’s will; still the Munshi 
has done his best, and it is good. The Amir’s 
own views on the future of Afghanistan, ex- 
tracted from a life not yet published, are full 
of wisdom, and will be found at pp. 56-8. 


Cot. PripEavx has printed a useful supple- 
ment to his bibliography of FitzGerald, lately 
published in Notes and Queries. 


We have on our table A Short History of 
French Literature, by L. E. Kastner and H. G. 
Atkins (Blackie), —Ancient Britain in the Light 
of Modern Archeological Discoveries, by- Alex. 
Del Mar (New York, Cambridge Encyclopedia 
Co.),—Sandro Botticelli, by A. Streeter (Catholic 
Truth Society),—Cassell’s Guide to Paris, 1900 
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(Cassell),— The Economics of Distribution, by 
J. A. Hobson (Macmillan),—Social and Political 
Dynamics, by M. Mackenzie (Williams & Nor- 
gate),—Ancient Ideals, by H. O. Taylor, 2 vols. 
(Macmillan),—Let There be Light, by D. Lubin 
(Putnam),—Great Books as Life-Teachers, by 
N. D. Hillis (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier),— 
Johnson’s Life of Dryden, by P. Peterson (Mac- 
millan),—Dinglewood Shakespeare Manuals: As 
You Like It, Questions and Notes, by S. Wood 
(J. Heywood),—A First Manual of Composition, 
by E. H. Lewis (Macmillan), — Jewel Mysteries 
I have Known, by Max Pemberton (Ward & 
Lock),—The Despatch Rider, by E. Glanville 
(Methuen),-—-The Dream of Warringtonian, by 
A. Bennett (Warrington, Sunrise Publishing 
Co.),— Hilda Wade, by Grant Allen (Grant 
Richards),—A Fighter in Khaki, by Ralph Rodd 
(J. Long),—Mrs. Jeremie - Didelere, by H. J. 
Jennings (Harrison & Sons),—Songs of the 
Hour, by J. J. Bell (Glasgow, the Scots Pic- 
torial Publishing Co.),—Man and the Spiritual 
World, by the Rev. A. Chambers (C. Taylor), — 
Christ's Workers among all Conditions of Men, 
by Mrs. T. R. Seddon (S. P.C.K.),—Papers for 
the Parsonage, by Two Clergymen (Stock),— 
Handfuls, by the Rev. Francis Bourdillon 
(Wells Gardner),—and Some Heresies Dealt With, 
by A. H. Japp, LL.D. (Burleigh). Among 
New Editions we have Nelson, by J. K. 
Laughton (Macmillan),—An Uncanny Girl, by 
M. M. Sadleir (Greening),— Fast and Loose, by 
Major Arthur Griffiths (Macqueen),—How to 
Deal with your Banker, by H. Warren (Grant 
Richards),— How to Appeal against your Rates, 
by A. D. Lawrie (E. Wilson),—and The Scientific 
Foundations of Analytical Chemistry, by W. 
Ostwald, translated by G. M‘Gowan (Mac- 
millan). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 


Moring (T.). Fifty Book-Plates engraved on Copper, 21/ net; 
One Hundred Book-Plates engraved on Wood, 10/6 net. 


Poetry. 
Heine (H. von), Buch der Lieder, 12mo. 3/6 net. 
History and Biography. 

Green (G@ E), A Short History of the British Empire, for 
the Use of Junior Forms, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Taylor (H. O.), Ancient Ideals, a Study of Intellectual 
and Spiritual Growth, from Early Times to the Estab- 
lishment of Christianity, 2 vols. 21/ net. 

Geography and Travel, 

Kelly’s Directory of Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, 
imp. 8vo. 

Young (R.), From Cape Horn to Panama, roy. 16mo. 2/6 

Philology, 
Krisch (W.), The Technical School French Grammar, 2/6 
Sophocles, Antigone, by G. H. Wells, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Science. 

Baruch (S.), The Principles and Practice of Hydrotherapy, 
8vo. 16/ net. 

Denny (G. A.), Diamond Drilling for Gold and other 

inerals, roy. 8vo 12/6 

Hawthorne (C. V.), Rheumatism, Rheumatoid Arthritis, 
and Subcutaneous Nodules, 8vo. 2/6 

Paterson (D.), The Science of Colour Mixing, a Manual 
intended for the Use of Dyers, Calico Printers, and 
Colour Chemists, 8vo 7/t net. 

Rideal (8.), Glue and Glue Testing. illustrated, 8vo. 10/6 net. 

Smith (J. H.), The Goulstonian Lectures on the Typhoid 
Bacillus and Typhoid Fever, 8vo. 2/6 

Stocker (R. D ), Physiognomy. Ancient and Modern, 5/ net. 

Tod (J.) and M‘Gibbon (W. C.). Marine Engineers’ Board of 
Trade Examinations, 8vo. 2/6 net. 

General Literature. 

Bettesworth (W. A.), The Walkers of Southgate, a Famous 
Brotherhood of Cricketers, «dited by K. T. Sachs, 15/ 

Cooper (W. D.), Sussex Smugg'ers, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Coumbe (KE. H.), What Shull | Be? a Guide to Occupations 
for Men and Women, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Hopkins (T.), The Silent Gate, a Voyage into Prison, 6/ 

Hunt’s Universal Yacht List, 1900, oblong 12mo. 6/ 

Marsh (R.), The Seen and Unseen, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Story (A. T.), Golden Deeds of the War, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology, 
Schmid (A. v.), Apologetik als spekulative Grundlegung 
der Theologie, 4m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Bissing (F. W. v.), Kin thebanischer Grabfund aus dem 
Anfang des neuen R-ichs, Part 1, 10m. 
Roger-Milés (L.), Architecture, Décoration, et Ameuble- 
ment pendant le XVIII. Siécle, 40fr. 
History and Biography. 
Desbrigre (E.), Projets et Tentatives de Débarquement aux 
Iles Britanniques, Vol. 1, 10fr. 





Meyer v. Knonau (G.), Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reiches 
unter Heinrich IV. u. Heinrich V., Vol. 3, 16m. 
Quellen zur Geschichte des Zeitalters der Revolution, hrsg. 
v. H. Hiiffer, Part 1, Vol. 1, 20m. 
Geography and Travel, 
Carte du Théatre des Opérations en Chine, lfr. 50. 
Philology. 
Gay du Borgeal (H.), Colloquia in usum Scholarum, Part 1, 
1m. 75. 
Science. 
Bastian (A.), Die Vélkerkunde u. der Vélkerverkebr, 3m. 
Boutan (L.), La Photographie Sous-Marine, 10fr. 
Phisalix-Picot (Madame), Recherches Embryologiques sur 
les Glandes 4 venin de la Salamandre Terrestre, 10fr. 
General Literature. 
Pouvourville (A. de), La Question d’Kxtréme-Orient, 6fr. 
Soé (G.), Notions sur la Marine, 3 vols. 9fr. 








OXFORD TYPOGRAPHY. 
University Press, Oxford, August 13, 1900. 

Wuite thanking you for your kind notice of 
my book, ‘A Century of Oxford Typography,’ 
may I be allowed to explain that the process- 
blocks really have been as carefully produced 
as any other part of the work? The ancient 
‘Specimens’ of types from which the photographs 
were taken are not well printed, the impression 
being often excessive and the colour uneven ; 
but I would not allow the block-maker to clear 
away the blurs, nor to ‘‘fine down” the thick 
lines of the old prints, lest, in so doing, I 
should lay myself open to the objection that 
the reproductions had been “doctored.” Nobody 
was so anxious to give a clear black-and-white 
impression as the zincographer himself; but I 
decided that, on the whole, it was better to 
represent the examples just as they appear in 
the printed catalogues. Horace Hart. 

*,* It is good-natured of Mr. Hart to stand 
up for his zincographer, but in so doing he is 
unjust to his own predecessors. It is true that 
in some cases the original ‘Specimens’ are badly 
printed, but every defect is exaggerated in the 
reproduction (see, for instance, the unreadable 
nonpareil roman on p. 27), and clear, well- 
printed types are thickened and spoilt. Mr. 
Hart’s ideals in the matter of process-blocks are 
evidently far too low. 








CHARLES STURT. 

Your readers may perhaps recall the bio- 
graphy of my father-in-law, Capt. Charles Sturt 
(Australian explorer), which was published last 
autumn. Since my book came out I have, by 
the kindness of the family of Sir Ralph Darling, 
received letters and information which throw 
new light on the friendship between the 
Governor of New South Wales and the ex- 
plorer—a friendship to which, from imperfect 
knowledge, I did less than justice. 

Encouraged by the sympathetic review of 
my book which appeared last February in the 
Atheneum, I now commit to the hospitality of 
your columns certain passages of the newly 
found papers which do fuller justice to the 
memory of Sir Ralph Darling. j 

The more important of the letters written by 
Charles Sturt to Sir Ralph and to Lady Darling 
range at long intervals over the years 18392 to 
1847. They do not touch om the troubles of | 
Darling’s rule in Sydney, but they bear em- 
phatic witness to Sturt’s sym r with that 
governor in his misfortunes. ‘ith regard to 
Sir Ralph’s administration, his son, Mr. Frede- 
rick Darling, justly points out how arduous 
was the task of governing a penal settlement 
during the dangerous years of Reform agitation 
and in the teeth of an opposition prompted by 
the Radical party in England; yet that, in 
spite of obstacles, ‘‘the colony flourished greatly 
under Sir Ralph Darling’s rule with a smaller 
military force and at less expense than in 
previous years.” 

I find Sturt, on his arrival in England in 
September, 1832, writing to Sir Ralph :— 

“The Colony was in a@ most prosperous state, 
owing to your unceasing exertions, which have been 
so ungratefully repaid. I heard with grief and in- 
dignation of the infamous conduct of certain M.P.s 
and of their unmanly and lying assertions...... Would 








that I might add my humble testimony to confound 
and to refute them! I hope, my dear Sir, you will 
not allow the machinations of the wicked to break 
your peace of mind, or to destroy your firmness. 
On this subject [ have no right to touch—but my 
heart is too full, and you know me well enough to 
give me credit for the warmest feelings towards 
Cn Believe me, I have the most grateful sense 
of your kind efforts on my behalf, and feel your 
goodness not the less because I have not experienced 
the intended benefit.” 

It is right to mention that, in the draft of an 
earlier despatch (April 14th, 1831), Darling attri- 
butesthe long delay in sending home the ‘ Report 
of the Murray Expedition ’ to Sturt’s own wish to 
revise it—a wish frustrated first by illness and 
then by prolonged absence in Norfolk Island. 
Certainly the letters show that Darling spared 
no effort to urge most warmly Sturt’s claims 
and merits; and that, after the plea for pro- 
motion had been ignored, it was to Darling’s 
great importunity with Lord Ripon that was 
due the eventual grant of 5,000 acres of land to 
Sturt. 

That this grant was not unconditional we 
learn from Sturt’s letter of June 24th, 1834, 
thanking Sir Ralph for his championship, and 
thus reporting an interview with a Downing 
Street official :— 

“He said that, if I got any considerable grant, I 
should have to give up my claim as a wmilitary 
officer to the remission, and should have to pay 5 
per cent. on the value of the land granted. I could 
not have believed that such paltry shifts could be 
resorted to in doing an act of simple justice...... 
In truth I am sick of so humiliating a process ; and, 
were it not a case of necessity, [ would neither 
subject myself to such treatment, nor look for any 
reward beyond the approval of my friends.” 

It is interesting to read the pros and cons of 
Sturt’s reluctant change in the dedication of his 
first book (entitled ‘Two Expeditions into 
Southern Australia ’) :— 

‘““My father and friends think it is expected I 

should address my dedication to Lord Goderich, as 
a probable means of throwing myself upon his good 
offices. Th+ty contend that Mr. Hay’s enquiry upon 
this subject was meant as an indirect guide to me, 
especially as he asked the question again, after I had 
told him of my intention to dedicate the work to 
you...... But most assuredly, until I receive your per- 
mission to address Lord Goderich, I shall not do so. 
eee Were I a man of independent property, or were 
my health and my vision such as they were, nothing 
could have induced me to swerve.” 
To this subject Sturt, when on the eve of 
returning to New South Wales in 1834, refers in 
a touching farewell to Sir Ralph; and again, so 
late as 1868 (the last year of his life), in a letter 
to Mr. Frederick Darling. 

For this friendship, begun in stormy times, 
but unchilled .by, adversity or by distance, was 
broken only by death. The later letters throw 
light on rag Aon of Capt. Sturt’s career ; 
but I hope these I have already quoted 
will suffice to } the tone of affectionate 
regard which ades the correspondence and 
does honour to both the friends, and will 
explain my regret that material so full of 
character and of feeling should have been only 
available too late to be incorporated in my book. 

Beatrix M. Storr. 








SIMON TRIPP. 

For several reasons I read with much interest 
Mr. Roberts’s article on Simon Tripp, one of 
them being that he was probably a collatera) 
ancestor of my own. A good deal is known of 
him, and not very much to his credit. The 
manuscript in the British Museum (Add. MSS, 
6251), from which Mr. Roberts has made severah 
extracts, was made use of by President Fowler 
in his ‘ History of Corpus Christi College,” 
pp. 133-7, and it shows that Tripp was not only 
one of the faction in college which sympathiz d 
with Romanism—a matter which concerned his 
own conscience only—but that in point of morals 
his character was by no means so estimable as 
Mr. Roberts supposes it to have been. 

The MS. mentions two young men who were 
apparently pupils of Tripp, although their 
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names will not be found in any extant list of 
members of Corpus. These were Humphrey 
and Nicholas Prideaux. The former was, I 
think, Humphrey Prideaux, of Westwood in 
Crediton, who was subsequently a barrister, and 
died at the beginning of the year 1603/4. The 
jatter was his first cousin, Nicholas Prideaux of 
Soldon, who was knighted in 1606, after having 
in the previous year served as High Sheriff of 
Cornwall, and who died on January 27th, 1627/8. 
I find many West-Country names in the Corpus 
lists of the period, and these two young men 
probably belonged to the college. In later 
times, with the exception of my own, the only 
name connected with the family is that of 
Nicholas Prideaux, a younger brother of Hum- 
phrey Prideaux, Dean of Norwich, a young man 
of great promise, who was admitted as a scholar 
on November 21st, 1673, and died on June 17th, 
1675, at the early age of eighteen. 
. F. Pripeavx. 








‘OLD MORTALITY.’ 
4, Croxteth Grove, Liverpool, August 10, 1900. 

May I ask your indulgence for a protest on a 
matter which is of importance only to myself ? 
In your issue of August 4th there is a short 
notice of the Pitt Press edition of ‘Old Mor- 
tality.’ Your reviewer accuses me of having 
«lestroyed * Old Mortality.’ I am painfully aware 
of several inadvertencies in proof correction, on 
which, as a reviewer myself, I should have com- 
anented severely. But my offence is to have 
«dited the book at all. The introduction con- 
sists only of six pages, and no notes have been 
added which did not seem essential to an in- 
telligent reading. I cannot see, then, why ‘Old 
Mortality ’ may not be prepared for school use, 
while, in your reviewer's opinion, ‘ The Lady of 
the Lake’ may. Scott himself thought very 
considerable notes necessary for grown-up 
readers. Did he ‘‘destroy” his novel by ap- 
pending them ? 

No one can object more strongly than I to the 
practice of making literary masterpieces mere 
pack-asses to carry general information. 

J. A. NICKLIN. 


*,* A novel of Scott’s is destroyed when 
made into a school-book, for boys will take no 
pleasure in reading a school-book. Such is their 
nature. 








OLD CHELSEA. 

May I thank Col. Prideaux through your 
columns for his note about the Inigo Jones 
(xsateway, from which it is clear that there were 
two ‘‘imported” gates at Chiswick, and that 
the one now in front of Devonshire House is 
not, as I thought, and as was stated in at least 
«ne newspaper at th. time of its re-erection, 
any part of the Inigo Jones structure? But 
there can, I think, be no doubt that Pope’s 
lines referred to the Beaufort, and not the 
Burlington House Gateway, as suggested by 
your reviewer ; for the verse is headed ‘On 
an Old Gate at Chiswick.’ 

I spoke of Leverett as a gardener, following 
the only authority as to his vocation I have yet 
come across, Mr. Beaver, who, in the ‘ Me- 
morials of Old Chelsea,’ refers to him as ‘‘a 
retired gardener.” I wish I could find out more 
about him, but have failed so far. Perhaps 
your reviewer will give us his authority for 
<lescribing him as an actor. He was, no doubt, 
the landlord of the old Pye or Magpie tavern, 
in Cheyne Walk, known later as the Magpie 
and Stump, which was burnt down in 1886, its 
site being now occupied by Mr. C. R. Ashbee’s 
Magpie and Stump House. The Leverett 
dinner, after long extinction, has been revived 
with added lustre, and is now the Chelsea paro- 
chial feast of the year. It is held at the Town 
Hall, and I fear that James Leverett’s 4]. have 
to be heavily supplemented out of the church- 
wardens’ pockets. The guests under the 
original bequest were ‘‘the churchwardens, 








overseers, and constables and clarke of the said 
Parish and the then master or occupier of the 
said Maggpie.” REGINALD Bunt. 


*,* We did not describe Leverett as an actor, 
but expressed a doubt. 








AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN VERSE. 

27, Gloucester Road, South Kensington, Aug. 14, 1900. 

I RECENTLY came across a folio leaf which 
apparently once formed pp. 141 and 142 of a 
volume belonging to Sir Robert Naunton, 
Secretary of State and Master of Requests to 
James I. of England. On it Sir Robert had 
written the following short autobiography. 
Should this seem likely to be of interest to 
some of your readers, I shall be glad if you 
could find space for its insertion. The two 
marginal notes are in‘the same handwriting as 
is the poem. 


Eixovoypadia XapakTnpLoreKi) 
dpa kat iaropixy Roberti de 
Naunton Militis. 
1586 b 1593 
Artibus excultus gentis ego, castraque et Aulas 
aan. Principibus nec male notus eram. 


Corriieram hinc magno nimium devotus Amico, 
Otia fecisset ni mihi tuta Deus. 

Omnia tentanti per tot discrimina rerum 
Una fuit satias undique, nulla quies. 

Unde ieram, redii. Hic vixi, Musisque mibhique 
HARUM AVEO IN GREMIO VIVERE, AVEBO MORI, 
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Dixeram, at hic neque parta quies ; audivi Minerva 
Tetrica ubi ccepit, tuque, Lywe, furis. 
1602 
Ergo urbem repeto, et turbe me involvo: forenses 
Solicitum lites hic tria lustra gravant. 
1614 


Tandem his perfunctus rebus mea vota calucis 
Subtraho livoris nescia, pacis amans. 

Mé fruor, et modico contentus id ambio solum, 
Nil hic mirari, querere, velle nimis. 

Inde minus gaudere datum, minus inde dolere, 
Sed gaudere tamen rectius, inque sinu. 

Nolle voluptates, nimias nec opes, nec honores 
Falsos : hz mihi opes, hic honos, hoc volupe. 

Nunc veterum libros, veteres nunc liber amicos 
Degusto, a solo pendeo, alorque Deo. 

Hunc et me exquiro, invenio, statuoque columnam 
NIL ULTRA. hic prono Numine MECUM HABITO. 

Nusquam et ubique domi, patria peregrinor in alma, 
HOC AGO et hoc quantum fas, latuisse juvat. 

Dum veram in patriam, verace in pectore fixam, 
Evocor, hanc neque Fors, Spes neque fluxa rotat. 

Tu, mea Sors hanc CHRISTE regis, Tu spes mea, per 


quem 

Spiritus hic vivit, vivet et ista cinis. Ro. N. 

Superiora illa melioris etatis nostra studia, conatus 
cupTTwpara, avrapxeay ad annum 1616 continuatam 
utcunque delineérunt ; que sequuntur porro relique 
vite seriem conatus, cupza0npara, vota, (quid nisi 
vota supersunt?) ad annum usque 1631 levi brachio 
adumbrata describunt. 


Hactenus ex animo mihi me vixisse, Deoque 
Immunem mewmini, commiserante Deo. 
Cum declinatam Genio traductus in Aulam 
Iavit6, quintum Rege vocante, trahor. 
316 


Supplicibus primum jubeor praéesse Libellis 
1617 


Postea Secretis Principis admoveor. 
Hic mihi Libertas, toto pretiosior Orbe 
Que fuit, assiduum migrat in obsequium. 
Alter ut Arctophylax stationi affixus eidem, 
Indefessus agor, susque ego, deque feror. 
Hinc me conjugio, me snore adempta, 
161 1620 


Antea neglecto mancipo, prole béor. 
Displicet hoc illis, alios obtrudere amores, 
Heredes, mores qui voliiere suos. 
Mox odiis vero partis succumbitur. Annos 
Quattuor inclusum me mea tecta tenent. 
Libera servili custodia liberat Aula ; 
Me mihi, meque meo vindicat illa Deo. 
Que eae: ~ admonui, jam* prastat Lberus, 
624 


Hic PUPILLORUM tertia cura datur. 
a. novam nac’tus,dum sedulus apparo Spar- 
m 
Exornare, diem Rex liicobus obit. 
Qui me cognéras, me sorte in utraque probaras 
Hei mihi, quo fato Rex liicobe jaces ? 
Quanta, heu, te populi strages morientis, Elisam 
Quanta secuta? eheu prosiliunt lacry me. 


Carole succedis Genitori, addictus eidem 
Ah nimis infausto, cui fuit ille duci. 
1625 
Hoc duce amas peregre, peregrinam ducis amatam ; 
1626 


Hispano : hinc Gallo bella inhonora moves. 
1627 


Hine ea que Regno acciderint, que adversa Sioni, 
Que Tibi, queeque illi, que mihi, queque aliis. 
Enarrent alii ; mihi fas deflere, precari, 
Compati, et* invicta vincere sympathia. 
Tu, deus, haec nésti, Deus his ignosce, et 
Supplicis, o Regum Rex, miseresce gregis. 
Tu potes afflictis Vindex exurgere nobis, 
Surgere avatccaxoic solus dXstixaxoc. 
Tu potes Aigypto, Babylone, Marique reductos 
Ex imo, potes, et vis relevare Tuos. Ro. N 
So far these verses are written in two columns 
on p. 141; Sir Robert’s book-plate takes up 
three-quarters of p. 142. This plate has been 
reproduced in the July number of the Ex-Libris 
Journal with an identification of most of its 
thirty-one different quarterings. Below the 
book-plate Sir Robert has written :— 
En genus, En Proavos! sed que non fecimus ipsi 
Vix ea nostra voco. Nostrum est quod fecimus 
ipsi. o. N. 
CaRNEGY JOHNSON. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. Cuatro & WIinbus have in prepara- 
tion a new novel by Sir Walter Besant, The 
Fourth Generation,—a new volume by Mark 
Twain, The Man that corrupted Hadleyburg, 
and other Stories and Sketches,—Philip Win- 
wood, a sketch of the domestic history of an 
American captain in the War of Independence, 
embracing events that occurred between and 
during the years 1763 and 1786 in New York 
and London, by R. N. Stephens,—As Luck 
would Have It, by William Westall,—The Bag of 
Diamonds and Three Bits of Paste, by G. Man- 
ville Fenn,—The Second Adam, by M. P. Shiel, 
author of ‘ The Yellow Danger,’—a new edition 
of In a Cathedral City, by Miss B. Thomas,—A 
Missing Hero, by Mrs. Alexander,—The Blue 
Diamond, by L. T. Meade,—a new boys’ story 
by Clark Russell, entitled The Pretty Polly,— 
Max Thornton: a Boy’s Story of the War, by 
Ernest Glanville, — A Sugar Princess, by 
Albert Ross,—a volume by Dick Donovan, 
called The Adventures of Tyler Tatlock, Pri- 
vate Detective,—and The Strange Experience of 
Mr. Verschoyle, by T. W. Speight (forming the 
Gentleman’s Annual for 1900). Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus are also about to issue new editions 
of various novels,—a new edition of vol. v. of 
Justin McCarthy’s History of our Own Times, 
from 1880 tothe Diamond Jubilee,—anda second 
edition, with the addition of a dedicatory poem, 
of Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy, Rosamund, Queen 
of the Lombards. During the autumn they 
will publish a new book by Mr. Heckethorn, 
entitled London Memories : Social, Historical, 
and Topographical. In addition they have in 
preparation Bar, Stage, and Platform, a volume 
of recollections, by Mr. Herman Merivale,— 
and also a new book by Sir Walter Besant, 
giving the history of East London (uniform 
with his other London books), with illustrations 
by Phil May, Mr. L. Raven Hill, and Mr. J. 
Pennell. 








THE TRUTHFULNESS OF IRISH RECORDS. 
Peebles, August 10, 1900. 

In the notice of the meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute which appears in your 
last issue you mention a paper which was read 
by Dr. Joyce on ‘The Truthfulness of Irish 
Records.’ As these deal largely with the 
ancient history of the Scots, and this isa subject 
I have spent most of the leisure time of the 
last thirty years in investigating, perhaps I may 
be allowed to question some of Dr. Joyce's 
statements. The tests mentioned in your report 
as used for upholding the trustworthiness of 
the records are no tests at all. Any priest of a 
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hierarchy determined to deprive one people of 
all their ancient records and to adapt them to 
the history of another people could as easily 
supply his interpolations with the correct days 
on which eclipses of the sun or high tides 
occurred long ago as Dr. Joyce can do at the 
present time. The ‘Annals of Ulster’ and 
Tighernac’s ‘ Annals’ appear to me to beold Scots 
records copied after the eleventh century, when 
the Roman Catholic Church was beginning to 
usurp the place and power of the Culdee Church 
of Scotland ; and the copyists interpolated them 
to support the mythical history of Britain and 
Ireland. Here is a better way of testing the 
truthfulness of the ‘Annals of Ulster’ and its 
companion. 

Under the year 716 of Tighernac and 717 of 
Ulster it is recorded that Necton, the Pictish 
king, expelled the family of Ize across the 
‘‘Dorsum Britanniz,” supposed to mean the 
Grampian mountains. This record is some- 
times connected with the conversion of the 
King of the Picts to Roman Catholicism, as 
told by Bede’s copyist or interpolator (v. 21). 
The Saxon chroniclers Ethelwerd, Florence of 
Worcester, William of Malmesbury, and Roger 
of Wendover knew nothing about this conver- 
sion. As the latter professes to give a verbatim 
reprint of Bede’s ‘ History,’ and in all likeli- 
hood does so of the genuine work, it is not 
probable that Bede knew of Necton’s or Naiton’s 
conversion either. 

Take also the previous year of the two Irish 
records already named, 715 or 716, where the 
conversion of the monks of Hii to Roman 
Catholicism is noticed. Dr. Reeves, in his 
edition of Adamnan’s ‘ Life of St. Columba,’ at 
p. 259, says it is remarkable that both the 
annals of Tighernac and Ulster agree in using 
the word Eo for the name of the island in con- 
nexion with this conversion, instead of Ise or 
Ta, which they use at other times. A more 
than ordinary interest attaches to this record, 
because it is connected with the year of the 
eclipse, 664, referred to by Dr. Joyce. Father 
Egbert was the man who converted the monks 
of Hii; and the account of his doings in Bede 
begins in 664 (iii. 27). His subsequent acts 
are recorded in iv. 3,and v.9and 22. In the 
last of these chapters Bede’s interpolator tells 
us that Egbert was glad that he had lived long 
enough to see Easter kept in Hii on a day on 
which it had never been held before there, and 
that was the day of his death in 729. One of 
the Saxon chronicles, Florence of Worcester, 
and Henry of Huntingdon date the conversion 
in 715 or 716. But the most extraordinary 
thing about the life of this celebrated English- 
man is the absence of all knowledge of it from 
the pages of William of Malmesbury and Roger 
of Wendover. Here again we find these two 
writers ignoring an important event in the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church. With 
their silence regarding the conversion of the 
monks of Hii and of the king of the 
Picts may be compared their clear and 
definite information about John the Scot. 
They both testify that he was highly esteemed 
by King Alfred. In contrast with this testi- 
mony we find the other early chroniclers, 
who give currency to the conversions and deal 
with the life of King Alfred, quite silent about 
John the Scot. The reason for this want of 
unanimity appears to be that William of Malmes- 
bury and Roger of Wendover, though they con- 
tain some of the earliest fictitious history of the 
Scots, escaped the burden of giving publicity to 
the later versions of that history. Bede, Henry 
of Huntingdon, and Florence of Worcester, or 
rather their interpolators, did more than 
Malmesbury or Wendover to darken the annals 
of the ancient Church of Scotland, and the men 
who copied the annals of Tighernac and those 
of the province of Ulster from old Scots records 
followed the example of their English brethren. 

It would be easy to multiply tests of this kind 
to the Irish records with a like result, but the 


fear of occupying too much of your space deters 
me. James Watson. 








Literarp Ghosstp. 


Miss Broveuton’s new story, ‘ Foes-in- 
Law,’ is to begin in the next issue of the 
Temple Bar Magazine. A shorter story by 
Maarten Maartens will also, we understand, 
commence in the October number of the 
same magazine. It is to be entitled ‘Jan 
Hunkum’s Money.’ 

Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTaBLE & Co. 
will shortly publish a new edition of the 
‘ Paston Letters,’ in which the separate pre- 
faces and introductions to the three volumes 
by Mr. Gairdner will be superseded by a 
general preface and a general introduction 
in a volume by itself. This prefatory 
volume will also contain a supplement, in 
which the Roydon Hall letters noticed at 
the end of vol. iii. will be printed from the 
original MSS., now in the British Museum, 
with a few other originals hitherto unedited. 
For the sake of the purchasers of former 
editions, this introductory and_ supple- 
mentary volume will be procurable by itself. 

Tuer late Lord Russell of Killowen was 
not a man of letters in the large or the 
restricted sense of the term. His is one of 
the few illustrious names that appear in 
books of popular biographical notices with 
no entry of “ publications.’”’ Yet a small 
book on the practice of the Court of Pas- 
sage was produced by him early in his 
career, and in 1880 he collected into a 
volume ‘ New Views on Ireland,’ the letters 
on the Land Question he had first pub- 
lished as a ‘‘ Special Commissioner’s ” series 
of articles in the columns of the Daily 
Telegraph. Nine years later the same pub- 
lishers (Messrs. Macmillan) produced in a 
formidable volume of over six hundred 
pages ‘The Opening Speech for the 
Defence’ delivered by Sir Charles Russell 
before the Parnell Commission. To maga- 
zines he was an occasional contributor, his 
happiest effort with his pen being, perhaps, 
the memorials of Lord Coleridge he pub- 
lished in the North American Review. All 
these compositions were probably dictated 
rather than written. At any rate, they all 
might have been. Similarly, with his 
private and public correspondence, the 
shorthand reporter—possibly what survived 
of the shorthand reporter in himself—was 
always in evidence. 


A votumeE from the pen of the late Mr. 
H. D. Traill is announced by Messrs. 
Archibald Constable as in the press. Under 
the title of ‘ England, Egypt, and the Sudan,’ 
Mr. Traill has given a comprehensive résumé 
of the latter-day history of the country from 
the time of Mehemet Ali to the death of the 
Khalifa. 

Tue first part of Anthony Hope’s new 
novel, ‘Tristram of Blent,’ will appear in 
the first number of the Monthly Review as a 
serial. 

Messrs. ArcuisaLD ConsTaBLEe & Co. will 
publish in the autumn a volume of sermons 
by Archdeacon Wilson under the title 
‘Things New and Old.’ They are a selec- 
tion from his sermons preached to an in- 
telligent congregation in a Lancashire fac- 
tory town. The title indicates that the 








volume is an attempt to show that the old 


truths of revelation and of orthodox theo- 
logy gain in force and freshness when pre- 
sented in the light of the new truths which 
are being reached by scientific and historical 
methods. 

On Monday next Mr. Fisher Unwin 
will publish a unique book by Mr. Josiah 
Flynt, called ‘Tramping with Tramps,’ an 
account of the adventures of a scientific 
student who lived the life of a tramp in 
various countries that he might study the 
question of tramps and their relation to 
crime on its own ground and in its own 
peculiar conditions and environment. Rus- 
sian, German, American, and English tramps 
were among those studied ; and there is a 
chapter on the jargon of tramps and a 
glossary at the end of the book. Mr. 
Fisher Unwin will also publish at the end 
of the month Major Arthur Griffiths’s 
‘Famous British Regiments.’ 

TueE Council of the Scottish Text Society 
has undertaken to issue an edition of the 
greater MS. collections of Middle Scots 
poetry. It is intended to aid the literary 
and philological study of Middle Scots by 
the preparation of a careful and trustworthy 
text of these collections, which may in 
many cases take the place of the originals 
and be accessible for future reference and 
research. The editorial work will be con- 
fined to the production of a perfect text, 
and to the writing of a skort prefatory 
note descriptive of each MS. The Council 
has arranged to begin with the Folio Mait- 
land MS. in the Pepysian Library of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, which will be 
reproduced in its entirety. After the com- 
pletion of the Maitland text the Society 
will proceed with the publication of the 
Asloan MS., now preserved in the British 
Museum. 

Tue same enterprising body has ap- 
pointed a special committee to prepare an 
index of all Scottish MSS. in British and 
continental collections — original texts, 
copies, translations, or recensions—of which 
the language is Early or Middle Scots, or 
Northern (when there is no evidence of 
composition by a Northern English writer). 
Preliminary arrangements are being made 
for obtaining systematic reports from a few 
public and private collections, but the com- 
mittee will be glad to hear from any one 
who may be willing t0‘ aid them in the 
undertaking. Schedules have been pre- 
pared with a view to a certain uniformity 
in the reports from different quarters. In- 
tending helpers will please communicate, in 
the first instance, with the general editor, 
care of Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons, 
45, George Street, Edinburgh, or with Mr. 
G. Neilson, 34, Granby Terrace, Hillhead, 
Glasgow. Schedules may be obtained from 
the Society’s publishers. 

We may add that a Miscellany Com- 
mittee has been appointed for the prepara- 
tion of occasional volumes of collections of 
shorter texts and miscellaneous pieces of 
philological interest. 

Tue Berlin Academy has announced its 
intention of issuing a complete edition of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt’s works, including 
his correspondence. His descendants will 
contribute the MSS. preserved at Schloss 
Tegel, while the political portion will be 





furnished chiefly by the Berlin State 
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archives. All possessors of letters or manu- 
scripts are urgently requested to assist in 
rendering the undertaking as complete as 
possible. 

Tue Berlin Academy has published a 
memorial volume of the celebration of its 
bicentenary, which took place last March. 
There are congratulatory addresses from 
about seventy universities, academies, and 
learned societies from all parts of Europe. 
There is none from either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. The Royal Society of London, the 
Royal Irish Academy, and the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh are represented, but that is 
all the recognition which the Academy re- 
ceived from England. There are, however, 
the names of several scholars in England 


who were elected either as corresponding | 


or as foreign members of the Academy. In 
the list of corresponding members we see 
the names of Mr. F. Kenyon, Prof. Mahaffy, 
Dr. Alexander S. Murray, Mr. F. Ll. Grif- 
fith, Prof. F. W. Maitland, and Sir John 
Sanderson. Among those who were raised 
to the rank of foreign members there 
are Lord Kelvin and the Right Hon. Prof. 
¥. Max Miiller, who had both been corre- 
sponding members for some time. 


Tue Crown has appointed Lord Davey, ' 


who presided over the London Statutory 


Commission, to be a member of the new | 


University Senate. It seems that the Uni- 
versity must enter on its teaching career 
without a fully constituted Faculty of Law, 
and the statutes provide that, in the absence 
of a Faculty, the Crown should nominate a 
legal member. 

Or the four ordinary Crown nominations 
to the Senate, one is that of Mr. W. Pember 
Reeves, Agent-General for New Zealand, 
who will be specially useful as a spokesman 
of the colonial interests in the metropolitan 


university. The other Crown members are | 


Sir J. Wolfe-Barry, Sir Henry Roscoe, and 
Mrs. Sidgwick. 

A FURTHER illustration of the spread of 
extra-mural teaching, which is one of the 


most notable features of modern universities, | 


is afforded by the Victoria University, 
which appears to take almost the whole of 


Lancashire and Yorkshire as its natural | 
field. The Yorkshire College at Leeds is | 


arranging to provide a course of lectures on 
law at Hull. Part of the lecturer’s salary 
is furnished by the Yorkshire Board of Legal 
Studies. 


Mr. Lioyp Morean writes concerning the 
addition to the buildings of University Col- 
lege, Bristol, mentioned by us a fortnight 
“go :— 

‘*May I be allowed to state that the large 
hall is primarily intended for lectures, addresses, 
aud public meetings? Hitherto the opening 
address in each session has been delivered in a 
jecture theatre in no way connected with the 
«ollege. In addition to the large hall, which 
will only incidentally be used for examinations, 
the new buildings contain a library, biological 
lecture-room, botanical laboratory, and other 
smaller rooms.” 


Tue title of Dr. Conan Doyle’s history of 
the war in South Africa is to be ‘ The Great 
Boer War.’ The volume will contain some 
five hundred pages, and will include several 
maps. Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. hope to 


publish the work at an early date. 
Messrs. SKEFFINGTON are bringing out a 











new book by the Rev. E. H. Sugden en- 
titled ‘The Twentieth-Century Parson.’ The 
scenes are laid in Bradford, and many well- 
known Bradford characters of a past 
generation are introduced into the story. 


Tue second edition of Mr. J. C. Ken- 
worthy’s book, ‘The Anatomy of Misery,’ 
with introduction by Count Tolstoy and a 
new preface, and an appendix of correspond- 
ence with Dr. Alf. Russel Wallace, will be 
issued in a week or two. 


Amone the Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are the Report of the Civil Service 
Commissioners (3}d.); Education (England 
and Wales), Return of Schools Warned (1d.); 
Endowed Charities, Return for the County 
of Durham (1s.); and the Accounts of the 
Royal University of Ireland (4¢.). 








SCIENCE 


_ 


Slavery as an Industrial System: Ethnological 
Researches. By Dr. H. J. Nieboer. (The 
Hague, Nijhoff.) 

Tuts remarkable work, written in excellent 
English by a Dutch scholar, and printed 
and published in Holland, with fewer mis- 
prints than we usually find in similar books 
published here, is a thorough investigation 
of one branch of a great and complicated 
question. It is restricted in its view to 
slavery as an industrial system, and in its 
scope to the collection of ethnological evi- 
dence of that system. Within these limits 
it is a complete monograph. 

A precise definition of slavery is not 
easily to be framed. The word is often 
used, even by ethnographers, in an accom- 
modated or metaphorical sense. Johnson 
defines a slave as ‘“‘one mancipated to a 
master; not a freeman; a dependent.’’ The 
first definition is not very illuminating, and 
the second and third are too wide. Cicero 
is more happy when he says, ‘ Servitus est 


| obedientia fracti animi et abjecti et arbitrio 


carentis suo.’ Others have found the test 
of slavery in the compulsion to labour. 

Dr. Nieboer prefers to define slavery as 
the fact that one human being is the pro- 
perty or possession of another. He rejects 
the addition ‘‘ and forced to work for him ” 
as being necessarily implied in the state- 
ment that the slave “is his property.” It 
is, however, only the power to compel a 
slave to work that is really implied, as he 
would still be a slave if the master main- 
tained him in idleness. 

The right and power exercised under 
many social systems by the husband and 
father over the wife and children, sometimes 
in a most cruel and arbitrary manner, are 
frequently spoken of as reducing them to a 
condition of slavery, and are hardly dis- 
tinguishable, if at all, from rights of pro- 
perty in them. Dr. Nieboer meets this 
point by an amendment of his definition, 
and puts it that ‘‘slavery is the fact that 
one man is the property or possession of 
another beyond the limits of the family 
proper.” 

This is hardly satisfactory, as the word 
‘family’ includes slaves, and unless great 
value is attached to the word “ proper,” the 
relation of father and child is not incon- 
sistent with that of master and slave. In 





the case of Longfellow’s ‘Quadroon Girl,’ 
the planter 

Knew whose passions gave her life, 

Whose blood ran in her veins, 

But the voice of nature was too weak, 

He took the glittering gold. 

There is no surer incident of property 
than the right of transmission by sale. Dr. 
Nieboer holds, indeed, that slavery proper 
does not exist when there are none but 
female slaves. He distinguishes slavery 
from serfdom, as in serfdom the master has 
no right of property in the serf, but only a 
right to such tributes and services as the 
law allows him. By a process of exclusion 
he thus brings the subject within the limit 
proposed for its consideration as an indus- 
trial system. 

In sifting the testimony of ethnographers 
as to the existence of slavery in particular 
countries, with the view of determining its 
geographical distribution, our author set 
himself a task of some difficulty. He had 
to ascertain the meaning the explorer 
attaches to the term, as well as to weigh the 
general trustworthiness of his testimony, 
and rather to depend upon the facts recorded 
than upon mere expressions of opinion as to 
whether slavery in any real sense exists. 

He confined himself here to the phenomena 
of savage life, and by careful study of the 
authorities arrived at the following con- 
clusions. In North America slavery exists 
along the Pacific coast from Behring Strait 
to the northern boundary of California, but 
beyond that district seems to be unknown. 
In Central and South America nine tribes 
scattered over the whole continent appear 
to have slaves, but as to eighteen others 
the evidence is negative; so that our pre- 
sent information is inconclusive. In Aus- 
tralia slavery is unknown. In Oceania it 
is only found in Tahiti, New Zealand, and 
the western part of New Guinea. In the 
Malay Archipelago it very frequently occurs, 
and also in the northern parts of India and 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula. In Central 
Asia and Siberia it appears to be unknown, 
except among the Kamtschadales. In the 
Caucasus the evidence is doubtful. In 
savage Africa slavery prevails. 

Theauthor proceeds todiscuss the rationale 
of this: What are the kinds of tribes which 
have slaves and what those which have 
not? That is a question upon which there 
has been much vague theorizing. He seeks 
to solve it by the method introduced by 
Prof. Tylor in the paper read by him before 
the Anthropological Institute on the in- 
vestigation of the development of institu- 
tions, which has been adopted by Dr. 
Steinmetz and other authorities. The re- 
sults of this method of treatment are that 
out of eighty-three cases of hunting and 
fishing tribes, where the evidence as to 
slavery is clear, it is positive in eighteen 
and negative in sixty-five, indicating that 
hunting and fishing are unfavourable to the 
development of slavery, but at the same 
time refuting the theory that no people 
unacquainted with agriculture and cattle- 
breeding ever have slaves. Of the hunting 
tribes less than 10 per cent. have slaves, of 
the fishing tribes nearly 50 per cent. It is 
evident, therefore, that fishing is not so 
unfavourable as hunting to the existence of 
slavery. The cases where it exists appear 
to be those where food is abundant, and 
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industry, trade, and wealth are developed. 
This argument Dr. Nieboer works out with 
great fulness of detail, and arrives at the 
conclusion that, generally speaking, slavery 
can only exist where subsistence is easy to 
procure without the aid of capital. 

Among pastoral tribes the cases of clear 
evidence are few, and positive and negative 
results are equally distributed. There is no 
ground, therefore, for the theory that the 
taming of animals necessarily leads to the 
taming of men. A detailed examination of 
the evidence leads to the same conclusion as 
before. 

Among agricultural groups 133 cases 
of slaveholding and 86 of non - slave- 
holding are clearly established. Examining 
them in detail, it appears that the more 
agriculture is developed the more frequent 
slavery becomes. It prevails among com- 
mercial agricultural tribes in the ratio of 
thirty-three to three. From the evidence 
under this head the conclusion is derived 
that slavery, as an industrial system, is not 
likely to exist where subsistence depends 
on material resources which are present in 
limited quantity, ¢.g., where there is no 
free land, all the land having been appro- 
priated. 

A masterly summary of the internal and 
external causes of the prevalence of slavery 
concludes the task which Dr. Nieboer im- 
posed upon himself; but the great collec- 
tion of ethnological detail which it has 
involved has brought under his notice the 
material which exists for investigation of 
other branches of this absorbing subject, 
and he submits, in the form of brief observa- 
tions and inquiries, the outlines of research 
into the early history of slavery; the dif- 
ferent ways in which people become slaves ; 
the different ways in which people cease to 
be slaves; the treatment of slaves by their 
masters; the legal status of slaves; the 
attitude of public opinion towards slaves ; 
the different kinds of slaves; slave labour ; 
serfdom ; the number of slaves; the happi- 
ness or unhappiness of slaves; the con- 
sequences of slavery; and the development 
of slavery. It may be hoped that some at 
least of these heads will be worked out by 
him in a subsequent publication. A list of 
more than 700 authorities shows the extent 
of research to which the present volume is 
indebted, and serves as a convenient biblio- 

raphy. 

If this book should not obtain a large 
circulation among English-speaking peoples, 
they will show themselves insensible to a 
graceful compliment offered them by a 
foreigner in writing it in English, and will 
deprive themselves of the pleasure of reading 
a well-written, well-reasoned, and most 
informing work. 








Ancient and Modern Ships—Part I. Wooden 
Sailing Ships. By George C. V. Holmes. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Tus is one of the ‘Victoria and Albert 

Museum Science Handbooks,’’ issued by the 

Board of Education, and is quite worthy of 

its author’s reputation and position as 

secretary of the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects. As what it pretends to be—a popular 
account of shipbuilding from the earliest 
ages to the practical supersession of sailing 
ships by steamers—it is in all respects 








excellent. Modern types of ships are 
described in a full and intelligent manner, 
including some of the best-known men-of- 
war of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, down to the great three-deckers, 
the large East Indiamen, and the celebrated 
clippers of forty to sixty years ago. This is 
unquestionably the best part of the book, 
for the author is here on sure ground, with 
plans and descriptions which have, at the 
worst, aimed at accuracy. Incidentally, he 
has also pointed out the influence which 
commercial legislation has exercised on 
naval architecture. Thus the monopoly of 
the East India Company, by preventing 
competition, prevented improvement. The 
trade with the West Indies, on the other 
hand, was 

‘*the subject of free competition amongst ship- 
owners, and the natural result was the develop- 
ment of a class of vessel much better adapted to 
purely mercantile operations than were the 
ships owned or chartered by the East India 
Company...... The capacity for cargo of ships of 
this type was considerably in excess of their 
nominal tonnage, whereas in the case of the 
East Indiamen the reverse was the case. Also 
the proportion of crew to tonnage was one-half 
of what was found necessary in the latter type 
of vessel...... The West Indiamen were good 
boats for their time, both in sea-going qualities 
and in speed.” 

Similarly, the want of competition up to 
the middle of the century damped all 
attempts at improvement in this country, 
whilst the shipbuilders of the United States 
successively brought out the ‘‘ cotton-ship,” 
of vastly increased carrying capacity, the 
‘‘faster and better-shaped type of sailing- 
packet,” and finally the clippers which 
began in the early fifties to astonish the 
world by their extraordinary passages and 
phenomenal runs. 

‘In 1851 the Flying Cloud, one of Donald 
McKay’s American clippers, ran 427 knots in 
twenty-four hours, in a voyage from New York 
to San Francisco. This performance was 
eclipsed by that of another vessel belonging to 
the same owner, the Sovereign of the Seas, 
which on one occasion averaged over eighteen 
miles an hour for twenty-four consecutive 
hours...... English shipowners were very slow to 
adopt these improvements, and it was not till 
the year 1850, after the abolition of the naviga- 
tion laws, that our countrymen really bestirred 
themselves to produce sailing ships which should 
rival and even surpass those of the Americans. 
The legislation in question so affected the pros- 
pects of British shipping, that nothing but the 
closest attention to the qualities of vessels and 
to economy in their navigation could save our 
carrying trade from the effects of American 
competition.” 

Descriptions of ancient and medieval 
ships are bound to be more or less unsatis- 
factory, for the simple reason that we have 
no trustworthy accounts. Mr. Holmes fairly 
states the difficulties of the problem of 
Greek or early Roman galleys, without 
making a vain attempt to solve it. The one 
useful contribution to the discussion which 
he does give is an appreciation of the 
evidence on which many wild theories have 
been based :— 

‘*Quintus Curtius states that Alexander the 
Great built a fleet of seven-banked galleys on 
the Euphrates. Quintus Curtius is supposed to 
have lived five centuries after the time of 
Alexander, and therefore his account of these 
ships cannot be accepted without question. It 
is related by Diodorus that there were ships of 





six and seven banks in the fleet of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes...... and that Antigonus, the father 
of Poliorcetes, had ships of eleven and twelve 
banks, Diodorus died about two and a-half 
centuries after this period. Pliny [about 400 
after it] increases the number of 
banks...... to twelve and fifteen. It is impos- 
sible to place any confidence in such statements. 
Theophrastus, a botanist...... a contemporary of 
Demetrius, mentions in his history of plants 
that the king built an eleven-banked ship in 
Cyprus. This is one of the very few contem- 
porary records we possess of the construction of 
such ships. The question, however, arises, Can 
a botanist be accepted as an accurate witness in 
matters relating to shipbuilding ?” 

Another useful contribution is his ruthless 
demolition, from the naval architect’s point 
of view, of the fable of ‘the forty-banker 
of Ptolemy Philopater.” He examines the 
dimensions, the number of men, the length 
of the longest oars, and shows that ‘each 
man had a space of only about 130 ft. to 
live in, and that in the climate of Egypt,” 
and that the longest oars could not reach 
the water by about 9 ft. And again :— 

‘* Tf we consider the conditions of structura 
strength of the sides of a ship honey-combed 
with oar-ports and standing to the enormous 
height of 51 ft. 9 in. above the water-line, it is 
evident that in order to be secure, it would 
require to be supported by numerous tiers of 
transverse horizontal beams, similar to deck 
beams, running from side to side. The planes 
of these tiers would intersect the inboard 
portions of many of the tiers of oars, and con- 
i Cid prevent these latter from being fitted 
at all.” 

Mr. Holmes expresses a hope—we might 
almost say, an opinion—‘“‘ that, with the 
progress of research, more may be dis- 
covered concerning the earliest types of 
Greek vessels,’ and instances the finding, 
during the past year, of a vase attributed to 
the eighth century B.c. on which is a repre- 
sentation of a bireme. The illustration is 
reproduced here from the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, where it is described by Dr. A. 8. 
Murray; but notwithstanding the high 
authority on which it is called a bireme, we 
venture the opinion that the thing shown is 
meant for a unireme—the lines of oarsmen 
on different sides of the ship being shown, 
in faulty perspective, one above the other. 
Mr. Holmes says :— 

‘* No attempt is made by the artist to show 

more than the rowers on one side, and, to avoid 
confusion, those on the two tiers have their oars 
on the opposite sides of the galley, and only one 
of the blades of the far side is shown.” 
Dr. Murray, whom Mr. Holmes follows, 
has in fact supposed the picture to be a 
broadside view, with the eye of the observer 
on approximately the same plane; it seems 
to us rather a ‘“ bird’s-eye view,” the eye 
being well above the level, and thus seeing 
the two lines of rowers distinct. 

There is much in this fascinating little 
book on which we would willingly dwell, 
but the book itself must be referred to for 
the illustrations, which are frequently as 
important as the text, and necessary to its 
right understanding. As we conclude, we 
will point out that in the historical refer- 
ences there are some trifling inaccuracies, 
which it may be well to correct in future 
issues. Thus the Commerce de Marseille 
was not captured in 1792; and a naval 
architect ought not to repeat the mis- 
statement that the Royal George ‘‘capsized.” 
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ZOOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


The Natural History and Antiquities of Sel- 
borne, and A Garden Kalendar. By the Rev. 
Gilbert White, M.A. Edited by R. Bowdler 
Sharpe, LL.D., with an Introduction to the 
Garden Kalendar by the Very Rev. S. Reynolds 
Hole ; and numerous Illustrations by J. G. 
Keulemans, Herbert Railton, and Edmund J. 
Sullivan. In 2 vols. Vol. I. (Freemantle. )—The 
title itself gives an idea of the amount of varied 
talent which has contributed to the production 
of this exquisite edition, the eightieth, or there- 
abouts, of White’s immortal work. Of these, how- 
ever, many have been mere reprints, and genuine 
merit is the attribute of only a few, among 
which the editions of Bennett, Jardine, Mr. J. E. 
Harting, and the late Prof. Thomas Bell stand 
pre-eminent. Bell, in addition to his well-known 
scientific ability, owned Gilbert White’s house, 
‘“*The Wakes,” for more than half a century, 
and he had access to private family documents 
belonging to White’s collateral descendants. It 
is needless to say more about his unrivalled 
edition, which was favourably noticed in the 
Atheneum for February 16th, 1878 (No. 2625) ; 
but the latest editor may always make his ver- 
sion the best, if he will go the right way to 
woik, and certainly Dr. Sharpe seems to have 
neglected nothing to make this volume worthy 
of his reputation. The foot-notes to which his 
initials are appended indicate an amount of 
research which could only have proceeded from 
a sincere love of his subject; and during his 
frequent visits to Selborne he has actually 
managed to discover some interesting de- 
tails which even Bell was not aware of or did 
not think worth chronicling. The text of the 
original edition has been carefully examined, 
and several variations to be found in other com- 
pilations have been corrected ; while the letters 
to Pennant, now in the British Museum, have 
proved to contain many passages of great in- 
terest, and these have been restored to their 
proper places. In addition, there are two letters 
—xxixa. and xxxiiia.—which seem to be quite 
new, while a part of xxxii. as it now stands is 
of considerable importance, and all three throw 
a clearer light than we hitherto pcssessed upon 
the nature of the collections formed by John 
White, Gilbert’s brother, when stationed at 
Gibraltar. To the ‘Garden Kalendar’ Dean 
Hole has contributed an introduction, written 
in his pleasantest style ; while as for the illus- 
trations, they are numerous, and most of them 
are beautiful. The type is all that can be 
desired, and its clearness may lead some of the 
good people who talk glibly about White to 
read his productions, for, judging from the 
ignorance usually displayed about all except 
a few hackneyed extracts, we feel tolerably sure 
few, even among educated persons, have perused 
this classic. They are not necessarily blamable, 
inasmuch as the book may have been given as a 
school prize or forced upon their notice too early 
in life ; for, as the editor justly observes, ‘‘It is 
only as one advances in years that the peace 
and restfulness of this most delightful of books 
impresses the mind.” We look forward to the 
completion of the work with the ‘ Antiquities’ 
and some further memorials of White’s life, 
which Dr. Sharpe hopes to collect. 


In Bird-Land with Field-Glass and Camera, 
by Oliver G. Pike (Fisher Unwin), is the un- 
pretentious work of a good observer and a 
thorough naturalist. Some of his illustrations 
are rather indistinct, but others have been far 
more successful, though they are necessarily 
behind the best productions of the Messrs. 
Kearton or Mr. R. B. Lodge. Mr. Pike’s ex- 
periences seem to have been in the neighbour- 
hood of London, augmented by a trip to the 
Norfolk ‘‘ broads,” where he photographed the 
bearded tit and its nest. The letterpress is 
good, and altogether this is just the little book 
~<A a boy with an inclination for studying bird- 
ife. 








The Birds of my Parish, by Evelyn H. 
Pollard (Lane), is more suitable for quite young 
children, who may possibly enjoy the imaginary 
conversations of birds, and prattle about ‘‘ Mr. 
Wiggly-worm” and ‘Mr. Buzz-gnat”; the 
rest is padding. WHaynford, in East Anglia, is 
the parish, and the photogravure illustrations 
are pretty. 

In All about Dogs: a Book for Doggy People 
(Lane), Mr. Charles Henry Lane gives us the 
result of his experiences for many years as 
breeder, exhibitor, and judge. The work con- 
tains eighty-seven illustrations of the most cele- 
brated champions of the present time, drawn 
from life by Mr. R. H. Moore, and on the 
whole the cuts are good and spirited, though 
some of the dogs are unnecessarily ragged and 
angular. The points in competitions are set 
forth as becomes a practised judge ; and in the 
chapter headed ‘‘ Humours and Vagaries of the 
Show Rings” Mr. Lane shows that he can turn 
the flank of a difficulty rather neatly. The 
secretary of a great show had been impressing 
upon the author the high honour that he was 
receiving in having any of Her Majesty’s 
dogs in his classes, and how desirable it was 
that all these animals should be in the prize 
list. Mr. Lane, as judge, said that they must 
stand solely on their merits, which were not 
remarkable, while there were many better dogs 
in the classes; but when the secretary stood 
aghast at this uncompromising reply, it was 
gently suggested that all the dogs of the same 
colour and type as those from the royal 
kennels should be formed into a separate class, 
and judged together; which was done, without 
showing any partiality! The anecdotes about 
dogs are largely compiled; the remarks on 
diseases and treatment are practical and brief. 

There does not seem much call for Mr. 
Aflalo’s Walk through the Zoological Gardens 
(Sands & Co.). Surely a boy or girl who has a 
fondness for natural history can easily pick up 
from other books and from observation about 
as much information as Mr. Aflalo supplies. 
Besides, he does not seem much of a zoologist, 
and in some points will lead his young friends 
astray if they trust him. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


Comet b, 1900, will next week, according to 
Herr Méller’s ephemeris, be passing through 
the northern part of the constellation Camelo- 
pardus, less than ten degrees from the North 
Pole. Its brightness is, however, now only 
about half what it was at the time of discovery, 
and decreasing. M. Guillaume, at Lyons, 
found it just visible to the naked eye on the 
31st ult., when its brightness was equal to that 
of a star between the sixth and seventh magni- 
tudes. 

Not only the full moon but the cloudy skies 
interfered very much with the observation of 
the Perseid meteors last week. Mr. Denning 
calls attention in this month’s number of Know- 
ledge to a shower radiating from the constellation 
Draco, which was observed at Bristol in 1879, 
and is probably periodic about August 23rd. 
Other less-marked showers, he remarks, occur 
during the last ten days of this month. 

Dr. Cohn contributes to No. 3655 of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten a valuable series of 
cometary observations made at the Kénigsberg 
Observatory during the year 1899. 








Htience Gossip, 

Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConstaBLE & Co. will 
shortly issue Mr. Stadling’s account of his 
journey through Northern Siberia in search of 
Andrée. His route across the Taimyr Peninsula 
from the mouth of the Lena to the Yenisei led 
him through a hitherto unexplored region. He 


deals at considerable length with the ethnology 
of the native races, with Shamanism, and with 
Both the exile system 


Russian official methods. 


and the Trans-Siberian Railway have a chapter 
to themselves, and the work is liberally illus- 
trated. It is edited by Dr. Guillemard, of 
Cambridge, whose experiences of travel in 
Kamschatka have doubtless served to aid him 
in the task. 


WE regret to learn that among the victims of 
the war in South Africa is to be counted Capt. 
M. S. Wellby, the author of ‘ Unknown Thibet,’ 
which appeared a couple of years ago. Capt. 
Wellby had also done some good service as an 
explorer in Africa. 


A ure of Mr. W. C. Oswell, who received 
the Gold Medal from the French Geographical 
Institution for his discovery of Lake Ngami, 
written by his son Mr. W. E. Oswell, and 
illustrated with many original drawings and 
photographs, will be published shortly by Mr. 
Heinemann. 

ANOTHER book of travel, to appear this 
autumn, from the house of the same publisher, 
is the account of the Antarctic expedition of the 
Belgica, written by the only English-speaking 
member of her crew, Mr. Frederick A. Cook, 
who was surgeon and photographer of the 
expedition. It will be elaborately illustrated 
from photographs, and it also contains some 
coloured plates showing among other things the 
extraordinary colour and light effects observed. 











FINE ARTS 


—— 


Autobiography of Thomas Wilkinson Wallis, 
Sculptor in Wood. Illustrated. (Louth, 
Goulding & Son.) 


A rew hundred years hence some student 
of the social history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will, perhaps, discover a copy of this 
book in the public library of his native city, 
and decide that it would be hard to find any- 
where a more veracious, prosaic, and self- 
centred (we do not say egotistical) account 
of the doings, opinions, successes, and 
failures of a self-made man, who raised 
himself to a station of comfort and useful- 
ness to others by sheer dint of perseverance 
and good sense. 

The serious student we are imagining 
will, to begin with, discover that Mr. 
Wallis, who calls himself a sculptor in 
wood, was really not a sculptor at all, but 
simply a carver of game, flowers, birds, 
and foliage, whose artistic ideal was the 
closest imitation of nature, and who thought 
no artist equal to Grinling Gibbons. A Jack- 
of-all-trades, he has carved in the intervals 
of surveying, land measuring, sewer building, 
fern hunting, and inspecting (officially) all 
sorts of things and conditions of men. With 
no schooling except of the humblest kind, he 
has, by means of a native turn, further con- 
trived to learn mathematics enough, at least, 
to enable him to become Borough Surveyor 
of Louth and to revise the Ordnance Survey 
of Lincolnshire; and after all these achieve- 
ments, when nearly seventy years of work 
(he was born in 1821, and began work 
when a child) had gone by, he sat down 
under his own roof to discuss the proper 
spelling of hisown name. His grandfather, 
a skipper of Hull, was either drowned or 
murdered by his crew in 1786, and he 
himself, the sickly son of a cabinet-maker 
and a milliner and dressmaker (who kept 
a little shop in Hull), went to a dame 
school, to a “‘ superior establishment,”’ where 
a good deal of fighting was done, and, 
finally, to an academy, which was still 
more superior. The family was unfortunate, 
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but his mother determined that, starve as 
she might, educated the boy should be. 
The result of this heroic mood of hers, a 
very honourable and noble result indeed, 
is before us. The Wallises were Indepen- 
dents, but our autobiographer early learnt 
to revolt against the crude Calvinism of 
the preacher at the ‘‘Tabernacle” in Sykes 
Street, Hull. When nine years old Mr. 
Wallis began life as a maker of bristles out 
of whalebone, but got no wages; he advanced 
to sixpence a day as an itinerant seller of 
coal; at ten he was an errand-boy; at eleven 
he became the driver of an old blind horse 
in a mill for grinding mustard, as to 
the compounding of which these pages con- 
tain “startling revelations.” He was com- 
paratively comfortable as a doctor’s boy at 
3s. a week, in which capacity he thoroughly 
mastered the topography of Hull, and learnt 
the names of the drugs on his master’s 
shelves. His functions in a medical capacity 
terminated when he was fourteen, and Miss 
Lunn, his master’s daughter, ‘‘ presented 
me with a cambric pocket-handkerchief, 
she having worked in one corner the letters 
of my name.” 

Though the family was much pinched, it 
was determined our author should, as soon 
as possible, enter the world as an apprentice 
to a carver and gilder. The difficulty about 
a premium was solved by the boy being 
bound for seven years without wages, 
except at a later day when he worked over- 
time, and he says: ‘‘ My master was a bond- 
Jide Carver and Gilder, those so called were 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, only gilders.”’ 
The master had had the advantage of some 
teaching from an Italian from Como, who 
a faw years before had settled in Lincoln. 
It was owing to this teaching that Mr. 
Wallis learnt to confound the craft of the 
carver with that of a sculptor. Thanks to 
his diligence and a natural turn, he developed 
from an untaught boy who knew nothing to 
a skilful carver whose works were exact 
and delicate, highly finished, cleverly com- 
posed, and very like nature. If he had been 
properly taught and had not divided his 
energies in the way mentioned above, it is 
more than probable that his rare energy 
and sterling qualities would have ensured 
him a respectable place in the ranks of the 
sculptors proper. 

With his apprenticeship his life began, 
but his conscientious and minute record 
of what he did and what befell him is 
curious, but at least half of it might 
as well, to use his own phrase, have been 
“consigned to oblivion.” It is surprising 
how much work he did outside of his 
own proper duties—the miles he walked 
to and from his work during his early 
days might be counted by thousands, 
and for more than thirty years he, not 
being a meteorologist or a man of science 
at all, actually kept an unbroken record 
of barometer, thermometer, hygrometer, 
anemometer, &c. Yet his occupations did 
not blind him to the facts of the life 
about him, which was often brutal enough, 
although his sense of justice kept him from 
blaming the so-called upper classes for the 
vileness indicated in such passages as the 
following :— 

‘The following day was the Hedon ‘ Little 
Sittings’ [? Petty Sessions]. Many people 


boisterous. I thought what a set of wild, 
wicked fellows these ‘innocent villagers’ were. 
Stead, one of my fellow-workmen [at Burton 
Constable], remarked to me, ‘This is rurai sim- 
plicity’ — when we saw twenty or thirty of 
these ‘poor, harmless’ men fighting hand over 
head, like so many wild beasts set at liberty.” 


Mr. Wallis witnessed the end of the canal- 
making epoch, the growth of steam naviga- 
tion, of railways, and the “‘ penny postage.” 
Those were the days of ‘‘ Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes,” from which great things were ex- 
pected, and he attended many lectures, and 
sometimes lectured himself. Wonderful 
were the subjects of all these discourses, 
which included ‘Man as a Moral Agent,’ 
‘Babylon,’ and ‘An Agreeable Carriage 
and Disposition.’ Towards the end of his 
apprentisage his master promised him con- 
stant employment, and added, ‘I shall 
have no one to depend upon but you.” 
On the other hand, ‘ Working Men’s 
Associations ” indicated the unrest of the 
time, and ‘‘the People’s Charter” and the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws became house- 
hold words. Mr. Wallis himself, notwith- 
standing his experiences at Hedon, was 
eager for Universal Suffrage, and wrote 
fifty-two foolscap pages, which found their 
way into print; but Henry Vincent, with 
others, was locked up, and he ‘“‘ began to 
see the folly of wasting so much time on 
politics” while he was an apprentice. By- 
and-by he heard “the celebrated B. R. Hay- 
don”’ lecture, and devoted his attention to 
the fine arts. Always exact and pains- 
taking, he gives many minute accounts 
balancing his income and expenditure, from 
the cost of his coats, boots, and physic to 
his “‘ rates,” but of ‘‘ taxes”’ he seems to have 
been ignorant, though he had long before 
risen above the plane of the ‘ workers.” 
In due time, by dint of skill, self-control, 
eschewing politics, and minding his own 
health and business, Wallis did so well that 
he came to London, saw the Marble Arch, 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, and the 
Adelaide Gallery, where he studied the 
‘‘ electric eel (Gymnotus electricus),” as he is 
careful to inform us. His next adventure 
—he was then twenty-one years old—was as 
a carver in a large factory at Leeds, of 
which he tells us, in a way which shows the 
value of his training and the sort of man 
he was, that 
‘going to work at Leeds, in a shop of 
carvers, for the first time, I felt nervous, being 
determined to sink or swim. My first work was 
to carve a deal cornice. I felt quite at home on 
this work, and completed it in a little over two 
days. All the carving was done by piece-work, 
the price settled by the foreman. He was 
puzzled how to settle the price for this work, as 
others in the shop would have spent a week on 
it. He fixed the price at 14s., and in future I 
was to regulate my time to the piece—i.e., I 
must work short time so as not to earn much 
more than the others, who averaged about 25s. 
a week. I found if I worked moderately I could 
make 33s. a week.” 


In a little while a sort of crisis occurred 
in Mr. Wallis’s fortunes; he worked at 
Louth for a drunken master, and ‘I filled 
up my time by carving fancy articles; and 
a group of flowers, which, when finished, I 
exhibited in the shop window, seemed to 
astonish the natives.” Out of that group 


tation, places for his carvings at Manchester, 
Leeds, London, and Paris, lots of medals, 
cheers, and interviews with admirers, in- 
cluding Her Majesty and Prince Albert, 
Napoleon III. and the Empress (who, he 
thinks, was not then nearly so beautiful as 
she was said to be), Royal Academiciane, 
wrathful rival carvers of London, Sir Henry 
Cole, Mr. Marwood, the late hangman 
(who seems to have been at once affable 
as a man and, in his own peculiar line, 
ingenious), Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter 
(of whom one reads much in our con- 
temporary the Building News, an able 
master in Mr. Wallis’s line), and many 
more worthies. All this was in our author’s 
capacity as a carver. Having no more 
worlds to conquer in that galaxy, the 
autobiographer became a rifle volunteer, 
musketry instructor, and student of the 
falling stars, a town councillor, a land 
surveyor, as before stated, an engineer and 
a sanitary prophet (it was before the days 
of the microbes), well - sinker, trigono- 
metrician, and astronomer at large. 

It is very much to Mr. Wallis’s credit 
that, after such a life as he has described, 
although he quotes the words of the 
Preacher, he does not out of his own ex- 
perience endorse them :— 

‘¢ Then said I inmy heart, As it happeneth to 
the Fool, so it happeneth even to me ; and why 
was I then more wise? Then I said in my 
heart, that this also is vanity.” 








British Musewm: a Guide to the Babylonian 
and Assyrian Antiquities. (Printed by Order 
of the Trustees.)—The rearrangement of the 
Museum galleries, and the opening of the new 
Babylonian Room in particular, have naturally 
made the issue of a new handbook advisable, 
and Dr. Budge may be congratulated on its 
prompt appearance. It begins with a very 
readable summary of the history of the Mesopo- 
tamian countries, wherein we are glad to see 
that the Pan-Semitist heresy is avoided, and it 
is boldly stated that the Semites did not invade 
Babylonia until after the coming in of the 
Sumerians. On the vexed question of the 
origin of Sumerian civilization Dr. Budge and 
his assistant, Mr. King, the authors of the 
guide, are wisely silent, although they follow 
Prof. Hilprecht in suggesting that it may date 
as far back as 8000 B.c. Some of their state- 
ments as to less remote periodsare in a different 
way up to date, as when they suggest that it 
was ‘‘probably a sudden attack of plague” 
which broke up Sennacherib’s camp _ before 
Pelusium, in connexion with which they quote 
the well-known passage from Kings about the 
angel of the Lord smiting ‘tan hundred four- 
score and five thousand,” although the context 
refers the event to the attack on Jerusalem. The 
dating is throughout moderate, and while no 
attempt is made to go back beyond Urukagina, 
King of Lagash in B.c. 4500, the reader is else- 
where warned that the eclipse of June 15th, 
B.c. 763, is the earliest date that can be abso- 
lutely fixed. A list of kings, plans of excavations, 
and a clear account of the cuneiform system of 
writing complete the didactic part of the book. 
Of the exhibits themselves some are, of course, 
familiar to every visitor to the Museum ; but 
there are many which can now only be properly 
studied for the first time. Among these are 
the boundary-stones or landmarks engraved 
with figures of fantastic animals, among which 
are scattered crescents and discs. These last 
have caused some to regard them as showing 
the position of the stars at the time they were 
set up, but the alternative theory, that the 
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probable, and the guide rightly mentions them 
both. The figures of demons, really hideous 
enough to have given, as some have it, a type 
to the later representations of Satan, are now 
all grouped together. So are the magic cups, 
of which it can now be seen that we possess a 
Jarge collection. So are the so-called ‘* mace- 
heads,” though whether this-is really their 
proper description the guide again wisely re- 
fuses to decide. The collection of cylinder 
seals, ranging from 3800 to 538 Bc., is also 
now well displayed, and derives great advantage 
from not being mixed up with other objects. 
Uther things defy grouping, as, for instance, an 
octagonal piece of jade, terminating with a ram’s 
head inlaid with precious stones, found in the 
temple of the Sun-god at Sippar. All the objects 
here mentioned are to be found in the New Room. 
Coming to the inscriptions, we find many which 
here receive detailed notice for the first time. 
Among these are the Maglu and Shurpu series 
of magical tablets which record curses con- 
structed on the same theory as the wax figures 
of enemies used by our own ancestors. They 
have been translated by Profs. Tallqvist and 
Zimmern, but the works in which they appear 
are hardly accessible to the general public. Then 
there are many letters, of which we will mention 
one from a Court official asking for a doctor for 
a lady of the harem ; and the famous prayer of 
Assurbanipal, whose library, from which most of 
the inscriptions come, does not appear from 
the tablets to have been made for any one but 
himself. The Creation and Deluge tablets are 
also here translated at sufficient length to render 
the general purport intelligible, as are those 
coming from Tell el-Amarna. Such things have 
an interest outside mere Assyriology, and the 
same thing may be said of the Assyrian hymns 
in the form of acrostics, and the legend of Etana, 
which some folk-lorist will perhaps one day dis- 
cover to be the original of the story of Sinbad 
the Sailor and the roc. The authorities 
have taken every care to make this part of our 
national collections both instructive and amusing 
to the general run of visitors, and we are sure 
that their wise policy will be justified by the 
result. 

We welcome in La Sculpture a Troyes et dans 
la Champagne Meéridionale au XVI. Siéc’e (Colin 
& Cie.) the most important work on the history 
of French sculpture which has appeared for 
some time. The authors—-M. Raymond Koech- 
lin and M. Marquet de Vasselot—have taken 
for special study that moment of transition 
when French art ceased to be animated by a 
national ideal and passed under Italian and 
classical influence. The district to which they 
have devoted years of exact research is per- 
haps the richest of all French provinces in 
monuments which illustrate the movement by 
which the whole of the sixteenth century was 
dominated ; there is scarcely a village church 
in the country of which Troyes is the centre 
which cannot boast some work of interest as yet 
unknown even to the professional archeologist. 
Little by little, M. Koechlin and his fellow- 
worker, M. Marquet de Vasselot, have suc- 
ceeded in reconstituting and grouping methodic- 
ally the outcome of the various ‘‘ateliers” 
which once flourished there, and names such as 
those of Jean Gailde, Jacques Bachot, Nicolas 
Haslin, and Jacques Juliot, as well as those, 
better known, of Dominique Florentin and 
Frangois Gentil, will henceforth take their right- 
ful place. The scientific value of the volume is 
enhanced by the variety and number of the 
illustrations, amongst which we notice the 
curious “‘retable de Lirey,” now at South Ken- 
sington, which is said to be the only known 
truly characteristic example of a late survival of 
Rurgundian elements, for although the monu- 
went itself is evidently of the earlier half of 
the sixteenth century, statuettes are worked in 
which have drawn inspiration from earlier work, 
such, for example, as the figures of the famous 
* Puits de Moise” at Dijon. No student of the 





art of the French Renaissance can possibly 
afford to neglect this remarkable and compre- 
hensive volume. It is a mine of valuable in- 
formation not only as regards sculpture— which 
is its main subject—but as regards the painting, 
glass painting,'and minor arts practised at that 
date in one of the greatest of the provincial 
schools of France. 


M. Marius Vacuon has given us a much- 
needed volume in Puvis de Chavannes: un 
Maitre de ce Temps(Société d’Edition Artistique). 
He estimates with no more than justice the 
noble quality of the man and his work, and 
whilst indicating —for those who can read be- 
tween the lines—certain limitations of his art, 
shows how deeply its character was affected by 
his sentimental life. This important part of the 
subject has been treated by M. Vachon with 
great and sympathetic delicacy, but it is in the 
extracts from the painter’s letters to his friends 
and pupils, and in certain pages by the author, 
such as those on ‘Le Naturalisme dans les 
Peintures du Panthéon,’ that readers interested 
in questions somewhat out of the common will 
find the most valuable matter for consideration. 


Unoer the title Artistes et Amateurs (Société 
d’Edition Artistique), M. Georges Lafenestre 
has grouped a series of studies greatly varied 
in quality and interest That of ‘ Titien et les 
Princes de son Temps,’ with which the volume 
opens, reminds us that we owe to M. Lafenestre 
a valuable monograph on the same subject ; it 
is followed by a slighter paper on ‘ Van Dyck 
en France,’ read at Antwerp on the occasion of 
last year’s fétes. To a review of M. Emile 
Michel’s ‘ Rembrandt, sa Vie, son CEuvre, et son 
Temps,’ succeeds an original and entertaining 
essay on Jean de la Fontaine and his relations 
with artists of the transition period, which 
carries us from the reign of Louis XIV. to the 
full activity of the eighteenth century. This 
paper and that on Théophile Gautier are the 
most likely to claim the attention of the general 
reader, but students will find much that is 
suggestive in the notes made by the writer on 
foreign schools of painting at the Exhibition of 
1889, and on the ‘ Exposition des Cent Chefs- 
d‘Euvre,’ and will be touched by the character 
of the notices devoted to M. Alphand, to the 
landscape painter Francais, and to the Marquis 
de Chenneviéres. 








ARCHITECTURAL LITERATURE. 


The White Robe of Churches of the Eleventh 
Century: Pages from the Story of Gloucester 
Cathedral, by the Very Rev. H. D. 
Spence (Dent & Co.), is a series of studies in 
architectural history and ecclesiology pleasantly 
treated in a popular and elementary manner, 
and intended to explain the existence of such 
‘*mighty prayer-homes” as Gloucester Cathe- 
dral. The title of the book is taken from the 
well-known passage in Raoul Glaber’s history, 
in which, speaking of the architectural activity 
of the early years of the eleventh century, he 
says the world seemed to wish to apparel itself 
in a white robe of churches. Like other writers 
who have exaggerated the importance of Raoul 
Glaber’s testimony, Dean Spence thinks that 
the expectation of the Day of Judgment, pro- 
phesied for the year 1000, hindered the building 
of churches until the fatal year was passed. This 
view, however, can scarcely be maintained in the 
face of the evidence summarized by M. Anthyme 
Saint-Paul in his ‘ Histoire Monumentale de la 
France,’ which proves that a large number of 
important architectural works were undertaken 
in the last twenty years of the tenth century. 
It is an exaggeration, too, to speak of Roman- 
esque architecture as ‘‘the invention of the 
great eleventh -century revival,” for the real 
beginnings of the Romanesque style can be 
traced much further back. Dean Spence accepts 
Viollet-le-Duc’s over-estimate of the mighty 
architectural influence of Cluny, and his doubt- 
ful theory of the substitution of lay for monastic 





influence in the middle of the twelfth century. 
Another error borrowed from Viollet-le-Duc is 
the idea that the earlier Gothic cathedrals of 
France were designed without  transepts, 
which is true only of a few exceptional 
examples. In view of the fact that Gloucester 
is really the text of the book, it is very 
unfortunate that Dean Spence’s views on the 
earlier history of his own cathedral should 
be so unsound. He attributes part of the 
crypt to Aldred, and suggests that some of 
its columns may belong to a still earlier school 
of builders. He speaks of the choir arcades as 
being earlier than Serlo, to whom he attributes 
the nave and north aisle. Putting aside the 
possibility of the re-use of old materials, it is 
quite certain that the crypt and choir of Glou- 
cester belong to the church which was com- 
menced by Serlo in 1089, and dedicated in 1100, 
and it is very unlikely that much of the nave 
had been erected when Serlo died in 1104. The 
statement that the Lady Chapel is a late six- 
teenth-century work is probably a slip of the 
pen. The book is illustrated by Mr. Waller's 
plan, and several views of Gloucester Cathedral; 
but these are outnumbered by illustrations of 
continental churches, including several repro- 
duced from Corroyer and Viollet-le-Duc. In 
one of the latter the plans of Notre Dame, 
Paris, and Bourges appear with their titles 
reversed, and the scale of the plan of Notre 
Dame is about two-thirds of that of Bourges, 
which gives an erroneous idea of the relative 
scale of the two churches. Dean Spence speaks 
of ‘* the lynx-eyed antiquarian,” and he tells us 
that 

“with the reawakened Jove for the architecture of 
the beautiful pre-Reformation churches and abbeys 
have arisen a group of distinguished men...... whose 
costly and careful work in these churches has for 
the most part been confined mainly to a strictly 
couservative restoration of what they found.” 

We only wish we could agree with him. 


The Parish and Church of Godalming. By 8. 
Welman. (Stock.)—This is not a parish history, 
as its title seems to imply ; indeed, only a smal} 
part of the book is devoted to the parish. It is 
principally an architectural history of the 
church. Mr. Welman does not follow the bad 
example of so many writers of such books, who 
are content merely to label the different parts 
of the building with modern names, leaving 
their readers to discover how these parts came 
together. On the contrary, he traces the growth 
of the church in a most careful and pains- 
taking manner, and illustrates the story with 
more or less conjectural views of the church as 
he thinks it appeared at the various stages of 
its history. He developes the church from a 
plan consisting of an aislelers oblong nave and a 
chancel almost square, which he thinks became 
the towered crossing of the later church. This 
was not a very common method of enlarging a 
church, but Mr. Welman clearly states and 
illustrates the evidence on which he relies, dis- 
tinguishing between the facts and his deductions 
from them. A serious defect in his iJlustrations 
is that no scale is attached either to the plan or 
to most of the geometrical drawings—an un- 
accountable omission, considering that the book 
is the work of an architect. The account of the 
heraldry and monuments is not so well done, 
and appears to be simply copied from earlier 
writers. The book has no index. 

Miss Troutbeck has written an excellent 
little handbook, accurate and sympathetic, to 
Westminster Abbey (Methuen & Co.). The 
size of the volume, its type and paper, are al} 
that could be desired, and the writer has taken 
evident pains with her task. She ought not, 
however, to have listened to Sir W. Besant’s 
argument about Thorney Island, and she ought 
to have spoken out about that impudent for- 
gery, the north front of Sir G. Scott and Mr. 
Pearson. A few trifling slips should be cor- 
rected in a second edition of a volume that 
does Miss Troutbeck much credit. ‘‘ Zeckary”” 
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Macaulay is a misprint for Zachary, and ‘‘ Pon- 
thien” for Ponthieu. The Christian name of 
Fletcher the dramatist was John, not Phineas. 
The famous Duke of Newcastle did not write 
several books on horsemanship, but only two. 
We might go on, but we have given hints 


enough. . ; 

Mr. H. Belloc has written a highly interest- 
ing volume on the history of Paris (Arnold). 
He does not profess to have made any dis- 
coveries or unearthed new documents, yet, as 
a rule, Englishmen know so little of old Paris 
that the book will be new to them, and Mr. 
Belloc writes easily and sympathetically, so 
that the book makes most agreeable and, indeed, 
fascinating reading. An extract or two will 
give a better idea of the volume than any 
amount of description :— 

“In a word, it was still in the main a Gothic 
Paris that Henry IV. entered, when the ‘ poussée 
nationale, the resultant of so many clashing forces, 
lifted him towards the throne. As he came into his 
capital through the new gate he saw indeed the 
splendid regularity of the great Medicean garden, 
and beyond it the purely Renaissance fancy of 
Catherine’s Tuileries, but the rest of his triumph, 
passing though it did through the heart of the new 
quarter, met with but little of the classical spirit. 
lt took him along a Rue St. Honoré that was still 
full of timbered, over-hanging houses and of steep 
gables ; past the old nave and hall of the Jacobins ; 
past the narrow lane that gave him a glimpse of the 
unfinished Louvre, and on to the tower of the corner 
by the Halles, where the medizval desolation of the 
Innocents hid the one new thing of that quarter, 
the delicate fountain of Lescot and Goujon, stand- 
ing in the corner of the market. But with such 
few examples here and there of the new buildings 
almost all his surroundings still belonged to the 
dead centuries. The narrow Rue de la Tabletterie 
was as medizval as a street could be. As he turned 
to the river he could see, above the old tiles of the 
roofs, and up the lanes of the Boucherie, the pure 
Gothic of the Tour St. Jacques. He passed under 
the vast cavern of the Chatelet—where the little 
ornament now a —— old still showed its striking 
contrast against the walls of Louis VI.; went through 
the tunnel of the Rue St. Leufroy; crossed the 
river by that bridge of Notre Dame in which so 
little had changed since Giocondo, to hear his 
famous Mass in what was then, and remains now, 
the type of medieval work—the Cathedral.” 


Another excellent passage deals with a later and 
less interesting period :— 


“Mazarin, personal and ambitious in the case of 
the Institute, had in another place a more public 
effect upon the city. Studious in everything to 
copy his master, Richelieu, he turned, as Richelieu 
had turned, to the Louvre ; and here one sees how 
much he fell below the standard that the first of 
the great cardinals had set. To compare his general 
work in Paris with that of Richelieu would be 
ridiculous—we owe to him no great rebuilding, nor 
any wide scheme ; but it is remarkable how, even in 
the one case which left him free to develop his 
activity and to mark the capital with some memory 
of his ministry, he failed. Le Mercier had been 
liichelieu’s man : he had laid out the great quadri- 
lateral of the Palace, and had marked the ground- 
plan, which his successors would be bound to follow, 
but his spirit, the spirit which had copied with such 
due humility the details of Lescot and the character 
of the Early Renaissance, was not continued. The 
work upon the Louvre was resumed...... in 1652. At 
that time the western side of the square was the 
only part that was really finished. The eastern 
half of the southern wing, the whole of the 
northern, yet remained but half a story above the 
ground ; the eastern wing was but traced. For 
nine years Le Mercier was able to continue them 
with ample funds, but he has left nothing of all that 
work for us to admire, save his western fagade and 
part of the decorations of the southern wing...... The 
body of the Louvre is his, but it is hidden by the 
outer fronts which, on the southern, eastern, and 
northern sides of the Palace, mask or replace his 
elevations. Le Vau succeeded him. If he had not 
le Mercier'’s talent of copying and continuing the 
Karly Renaissance, he had at least ability and 
honesty, He completed a good river-front for the 
southern wing ; he was about to finish the eastern 
side—which was to be the principal entry—in the 
Sime style as the west (with the domes and attic 
roofs that Lescot had originated), when the fate 
¢‘ommon to so many of those who worked for 
Louis XIV. overtook him. He was a man by nature 
little used to self-advertisement, eager at his work, 
absorbed, and having (in common with more than 
one of the leading men of that time) something of 








the disgust at courts that inspired Moliére’s greatest 
comedy. The defeat of his harmonious scheme 
came precisely upon the matter of the eastern front, 
which was to have been its masterpiece and the key 
to the whole. There had already arisen that appe- 
tite for foreign ideals which is so ordinary a disease 
of luxury, it was hinted that the French architects 
—the men who, for all their inferiority, stood in the 
tradition of the national style of the Renaissance— 
were not great enough to suit the majesty of Louis. 
Poussin had indeed been appeaied to. Perhaps his 
residence at Rome and his evident distaste for the 
new society of his countrymen qualified him, but 
he had excused himself after a half-promise, and 
was dead before the competition for the design was 
concluded. Bernini drew a fantastic thing of his 
own, which was begun, but luckily never finished 
(though it is to him we owe the monstrous propor- 
tion of the eastern halls of the Louvre), when a man, 
as French, after all, as any of the older architects, 
and certainly iuferior to them, was chosen by a 
caprice to complete the facade.” 


Mr. Belloc’s style, although effective, is not, as 
the reader has seen, impeccable, Can ‘‘ atrophy” 
be used as an active verb ? 








THE FIRST EGYPTIAN DYNASTY. 
ALLow me to point out that not only two, 
but three of the kings are absolutely identified. 
The clay sealing of Den, which your reviewer 
(p. 191) objects to as being fragmentary, is not 
even named by me in the discussion of the kings 
(‘Royal Tombs,’ p. 5); the proof that Den= 
Setui is given by the ebony tablet there quoted. 
Three other tablets with the name Setui were 
also found in the tomb of King Den. 
W. M. Fiinpers Petrie. 





BRASS CORN MEASURES. 
Shrewsbury, August 13, 1900. 

Wiru reference to the remarks on vol. xxii. 
of the Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society in the Atheneum 
of August 4th, I beg to inform you that a 
bronze corn measure, belonging to Mr. 
H. Reginald Corbet, of Adderley, Market 
Drayton, was exhibited at the Loan Exhibition 
of Shropshire Antiquities held in Shrewsbury, 
May, 1898. The diameter is 19}in. and inside 
18?in. It has the following in raised letters 
round the outside: ‘‘ Drayton under Hales,” 
then the royal arms, ‘‘ D.H. 1670.” The owner 
informed me that it was used by his ancestors, 
who were lords of the manor, when they held 
the Court Leet. 

I think this information may interest you, 
and if you would care for a photograph of the 
measure I will try and get one. 

Hersert R. H. Sovuruay, F.S.A., 
Hon. Sec. of the late Exhibition. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

Tue family of Lord Russell of Killowen will 
be exceptionally rich in Sargent portraits. Of 
the two portraits of the late Lord Chief Justice 
exhibited in this year’s Academy, the larger is 
the property of Lady Russell of Killowen, and 
the smaller that of the Hon. Charles Russell. 
Moreover, Mr. Sargent has just completed a 
portrait of Mrs. Charles Russell. 

A smaLt Crivelli Madonna, presented to 
Stonyhurst College seventy years ago by the 
Lady Arundell of Wardour of that day—who 
picked it up in Rome for 5/.—has just been 
sold by the fortunate college for « large sum. 

In describing last week the works which Mr, 
Watts has in hand, we should have said that 
the artist has made considerable progress with 
a life-size standing and erect statue of Tenny- 
son, which is not only an excellent likeness 
of his friend, but highly expressive and poetic. 

Tue restoration of Bristol Cathedral, which 
has been in hand—if the entire rebuilding on 
new lines of a large portion which had been 
destroyed long ago can be called restoration 
—since Street’s time, has greatly advanced of 
late, and externally, at least, approaches com- 
pletion. The latest works now contemplated 


comprise choir-screens, sedilia, and a throne 
for the bishop. 

In the Bulletin Hispanique for the first 

quarter of the present year M. Léonardon, whu 
assisted M. Morel Fatio in preparing the volumes 
of ‘Instructions aux Ambassadeurs de France 
en Espagne’ which we reviewed last year, has 
printed and commented on a despatch addressed 
in August, 1653, by the Spanish Ambassador in 
London, Don Alonso de Cardenas, to Don Luis 
de Haro, the Prime Minister of Philip IV. It 
was evidently sent through France, then at war 
with Spain, and intercepted at Bayonne. The 
subject is the famous pictures of Charles I., 
which the victorious Puritans were selling, and 
of which not only the Spanish king, but also 
his Prime Minister, were eager buyers. The 
writer begins by mentioning the purchase of 
“the two portraits from the hand of Raphael, one 
the portrait of Pope Clement VII. when he was Car- 
dinal and two other personages, and the other a 
smaller picture by the same master of Our Lady, 
her Son, and St. John, of which your Excellency 
remarks that in the margin of the first report in 
which I spoke of this picture I said that it did not 
please many people and that it was not considered 
worth the price at which it was valued, and that now 
in my letter of the 16th of May I said that it wasa 
jewel.” 
Don Alonso explains that when he first saw it it 
was hung high up, and was covered with dust, 
but now that he has examined it properly he 
has quite changed his opinion. He goes on to 
announce that he has purchased ‘‘the great 
picture by Raphael of Our Lady, her Son, 
St. John, and St. Anne.” This is, M. 
Léonardon says, the famous work, the acquisi- 
tion of which so delighted Philip IV. that he 
called it ‘‘la Perla.” Ina letter quoted by M. 
Léonardon Don Luis writes :— 

“When his Majesty returned from the Escurial, 
he kept in his apartment the great Madonna of 
Raphael, from which he derived the greatest 
pleasure, and I can also say that it is admired by 
Velazquez and all who have seen it.” 

CARDENAS proceeds to mention four pictures 
by Correggio, two in oils and two in tempera. 
One of the oil pictures seems to have been 
secured by Mazarin, and now figures in the 
Louvre as the ‘Sommeil d’Antiopé.’ The other 
seems to have gone to Spain, but apparently 
Velazquez and Angelo Nardi doubted its 
genuineness, and probably Don Luis kept it 
for himself. M. Léonardon seems disposed to 
identify it with the ‘ Mercury, Cupid, and Venus,’ 
now in the National Gallery. 

Tue ambassador also mentions works by 
Giulio Romano and Mantegna. The latter is 
at the Prado, and a Parmigiano which Don 
Alonso mentions seems to be in the same 
gallery, and also a Raphael that a member of 
Parliament (un parlamentario) had bought, appa- 
rently on speculation, and was willing to sell to 
the Catholic king. This, M. Léonardon is in- 
clined to think, was the repetition of the 
‘Madonna della Rosa,’ now at Madrid. 

Miss Jane Harrison has been selected to 
hold the new—that is to say, the second— 
fellowship at Newnham College, Cambridge, and 
no doubt she will in time be put at the head of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

Tue Report of the Director of the National 
Gallery of Ireland (price 1d.) was circulated on 
Saturday last. It is uneventful. 


Ir is rather a relief to learn from a report 
sent to us that the money for the rebuilding of 
the tower of Wrexham Church is coming in but 
slowly. Of course the architect declares he is 
not touching a stone unnecessarily, but he has 
been told how he can preserve the tower with- 
out rebuilding it, and yet he insists on @ 
violent course. The only way to check such 
proceedings is to refuse to subscribe. 

THE monument, a Celtic cross 17 ft. high, on 
a base 8 ft. high, which has been erected in the 
grounds of Robroyston House, commemorates 





William Wallace on the spot where, it is said, 
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the Scottish champion was betrayed. On the 
front of the cross are carved in relief a 
sword and the Scottish lion rampant. On the 
pedestal are the name Wallace, and the date 
M.D.CCCV. 


Mr. J. D. Pavt writes regarding the meeting 
of the British Archsological Association at 
Leicester :— 

“Dr. W. de G. Birch is mistaken in stating that 
the first mention of the ‘ burgesses’ of Leicester 
occursin the charter granted by King John. If he will 
refer to the Records of the Borough of Leicester, 
published under the authority of the Corporation, 
and admirably edited by Miss Bateson, he will find 
a charter granted to the ‘burgesses’ by ‘ Bossu.’ 
the second earl, who died in 1188-9. Miss Bateson 
infers from the names of the witnesses that this 
charter was probably granted forty years before the 
accession of John. Mr. J. A. Gotch seemsto have over- 
looked the papers of Thompson and Jackson on the 
castle at Kirby Muxloe. The ‘brilliant inductions’ 
by which he fixes the date of the building between 
1456 and 1461 are unnecessary. The royal licence to 
Sir William Hastings to empark lands, and afterwards 
‘to build houses of lime and stone, at Kirby and on 
his other manors is dated April, 1472, and doubtless 
the castle was built immediately afterwards. Mr. 
I. C. Gould's statement that Sir John Grey, the first 
husband of Elizabeth Woodville, was the son of the 
first Earl Ferrers is incorrect. He was the son of 
the first Baron Grey of Groby. The barony was con- 
ferred on Sir Edward Grey when the Ferrers title 
became extinct in 1445.” 

MEDaILLEs D’HONNEUR have been awarded to 
Sir L. Alma Tadema and Mr. W. Q. Orchardson 
for their paintings at the Paris Exhibition ; 
Gold Medals to Sir George Reid, Messrs. G. 
Clausen, A. Stanhope Forbes, E. J. Gregory, 
J. H. Lorimer, and J. M. Swan; and Silver Medals 
to Lady Alma Tadema, Messrs. F. Bramley, 
F. Brangwyn, J. Brett, R. Brough, J. Craw- 
hall, F. Dicksee, A. Hacker, C. N. Hemy, Colin 
Hunter, R. Jack, La Thangue, A. Parsons, B. 
Riviere, W. Rothenstein, Seymour Lucas, C. H. 
Shannon, J. J. Shannon, L. P. Smythe, S. J. 
Solomon, Marcus Stone, A. Chevallier Tayler, 
H. S. Tuke, E. A. Walton, E. A. Waterlow, 
and W. L. Wyllie. Bronze Medals have been 
given to Miss G. D. Hammond, Miss F. M. Reid, 
Messrs. R. W. Allan, E. Bundy, R. C. W. 
Bunny, J. Charlton, Hon. J. Collier, Walter 
Crane, L. Davis, J. C. Dollman, A. East, 
H. de T. Glazebrook, J. H. Henshall, T. B. Ken- 
nington, Yeend King, W. Langley, J. Lavery, 
W. Logsdail, G. D. Leslie, M. P. Lindner, R. 
Little, R. W. Macbeth, W. S. MacGeorge, R. 
McGregor, M. Menpes, R. Noble, W. Osborne, 
R. Peacock, J. M. Price, W. Rainey, J. R. 
Reid, H. G. Riviere, A. Roche, Byam Shaw, 
T. F. M. Sheard, T. Somerscales, and E. Stott. 
Honourable Mention has been bestowed on 
Mrs. Allingham, Mrs. E. Normand (Miss Hen- 
rietta Rae), Sir F. Powell, Messrs. W. D. 
Almond, J. Aumonier, J. H. Bacon, A. K. 
Brown, H. Cameron, D. Y. Cameron, J. E. 
Christie, H. J. Draper, J. Fulleylove, B. W. 
Evans, T. C. Gotch, T. Graham, G. Harcourt, 
E. Hayes, R. Harris (President of the Canadian 
Academy), G. S. Hunter, G. W. Joy, J. S. 
Knowles, M. Loudan, J. C. Michie, E. Normand, 
E. Parton, J. L. Pickering, B. Priestman, L. 
Raven-Hill, Adrian Stokes, H. Thomson, L. 
Thomson, A. W. Weedon, C. Wetherbee, T. B. 
Wirgman, and C. W. Wyllie. 

In Engraving and Lithography the Médaille 
d’Honneur has been awarded tc Sir F. Seymour 
Haden, and Gold Medals to Messrs. D. Y. 
Cameron, A. H. Haig, W. Nicholson, and Frank 
Short (rappel) ; Silver Medals to Messrs. W. B. 
Gardner, F. Huth, C. O. Murray, C. J. Watson, 
and W. L. Wyllie ; Bronze Medals to Messrs. W. 
Ball, H. S. Bridgewater, F. V. Burridge, G. P. 
Jacomb-Hood, and M. Menpes; Honourable 
Mention to Miss C. M. Pott and Mr. W. 
Heydemann. 

In Sculpture, MédaiJles d’Honneur have been 
bestowed on Messrs. T. Brock, G. Frampton, 
and H. Thornycroft ; Gold Medals on Messrs. 
C. J. Allen, A. Drury, W. Goscombe John, 
A. C. Lucchesi, and J. M. Swan ; Silver Medals 





on Messrs. F. Bowcher, W. R. Cotton, H. C. 
Fehr, Herbert (Canada), F. L. Jenkins, E. R. 
Mullins (rappel), H. A. Pegram, and F. W. 
Pomeroy ; Bronze Medals on Mrs. Bruce 
(Canada), Countess Gleichen, and Mr. A. Toft. 
Honourable Mention has been given to Miss 
Wallis (Canada), Messrs. G. Bayes, D. B. 
McGill, P. MacGillivray, and G. K. Mahatre 
(India). 

In Architecture, Gold Medals have been 
awarded to Messrs. J. Belcher, T. E. Collcutt, 
W. Emerson, E. L. Lutyens, and Aston Webb ; 
Silver Medals on Messrs. Austin & Paley, J. J. 
Burnett (rappel), W. D. Caroe, C. Clowes, H. 
Field, W. Leiper, E. J. May, E. W. Mount- 
ford, and L. Stokes ; Bronze Medals on Messrs. 
B. Champneys, Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards, 
A. Mitchell, and A. B. Pite. 


THANKS to the initiative of the German 
Emperor during his Oriental tour in 1898, when 
he visited the ruins of Baalbec, a series of 
excavations and researches will be undertaken 
upon the spot. The conduct of the work has 
been entrusted to Prof. Puchstein, of Frei- 
burg, whose technical and archeological ex- 
perience in Syria and Asia Minor is familiar 
from his ‘ Reisen in Kleinasien’ and his work 
in Pergamum, as well as in ‘ Die griechischen 
Tempel in Unter-Italien und Sicilien,’ published 
in collaboration with Dr. Koldewey last year. 
It is interesting to remember that it was the 
work of Robert Wood, published in 1737 (‘The 
Ruinsof Balbec, otherwise Heliopolis in Coelo- 
syria’), which was the occasion of Goethe’s 
glowing eulogy upon the services rendered to 
classical culture by English travellers. ‘* None 
of the other European nations,” said he, ‘‘ nowa- 
days exhibit any such enthusiasm as the 
Britons do for the remains of classical anti- 
quity ; they spare neither cost nor pains in 
restoring them to us in their full splendour.” 
We do not maintain our ancient reputation, un- 
fortunately. 

THE first meeting of the German Society for 
the Protection of Monuments will be held at 
Dresden on September 24th and the following 
days, in connexion with the general meeting of 
the German historical and antiquarian societies. 
The architect Bodo Ebhard of Charlottenburg 
will read a paper on the German castles. 








MUSIC 


oe 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Requiem for Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. By 
Robert Schumann. Op. 148. (Novello & Co.) 
—In the year 1852 Schumann wrote a Mass 
(Op. 147) and the Requiem under notice, 
almost his sole settings of sacred words. 
Whether the composer, with his love of 
romantic poetry and his lack of early and 
severe training in polyphonic writing, would 
ever have produced a really great sacred 
work is doubtful; anyhow, he was in a critical 
state of health in 1852, and the music, though 
interesting and often characteristic, does not 
reveal Schumann at hisstrongest. The opening 
movement is calm and solemn, though not of 
deep feeling. The ‘‘Te decet” lacks breadth ; 
there is something formal about it, as if the 
composer were trying to assume a style not 
congenial to him. The ‘‘Dies Ire,” again, 
fails to satisfy. The ‘‘ Sanctus” is one of the 
best numbers. The first section may not be 
particularly impressive, but the fugal ‘‘ Pleni 
sunt cceli”’ has life and power. In the ‘* Agnus 
Dei,” again, there are some noble thoughts, 
and yet the music plainly shows that the powers 
of the genius who wrote the music to ‘Man- 
fred’ and ‘* Faust’ were on the wane. 

The Pianist’s A B C, Primer and Guide. By 
W. H. Webbe. (Forsyth Brothers.)— The 
author of this book published a few years ago 
some ‘Jottings on Pianoforte Playing,’ which 
proved him to be a thoughtful musician and 











practical teacher. The ‘‘A BC” of the title of 
the work under notice will no doubt surprise 
many who read the synopsis of contents, for, in 
addition to subjects, such as scales, touch, 
technique, and the art of practising, which are 
indispensable to those who would become 
pianists, there are others, such as harmony, 
counterpoint, and composition, which would 
seem specially to concern composers; and 
then, again, there are chapters about books on 
music and musical history, which would cer- 
tainly not appeal to the majority of players. 
Mr. Webbe, however, intends by the term 
‘* pianist ” one who understands and feels what 
he is playing ; and for this counterpoint, com- 
position, and kindred subjects, also knowledge 
of the works and lives of composers, enabling per- 
formers to enter into the meaning and spirit of 
music of different periods, are quite as essential 
as finger exercises and the practising of scales. 
It may be that in his zeal to produce musicians 
as well as pianists Mr. Webbe has in some cases 
exceeded wise limits, but it is a fault in the 
right direction. On the other hand, he has 
done well to enlarge on certain subjects which 
he names, and which, as he states in the pre- 
face, are ‘* dealt with in the most cursory manner 
in ordinary tutors.” 


The Pianist’s Vade Mecum. By Prof. J. J. 
Hardeman. (Deacon & Co.)—This book deals 
merely with the rudiments of music—notes, 
clefs, rests, &c.—and things are explained for 
the most part in a clear, concise manner. 
The writer follows usual custom in speaking of 
a staff or stave of five lines upon which the notes 
are written ; but would it not be better if chil- 
dren were taught from the beginning that the 
five-line stave, with G, F, or c clef, is only a part 
of a whole? This would properly connect bass 
and treble in the minds of children, and render 
the reading of music easier and more intelligent. 
The author does at length mention the ‘“‘ great 
stave” of eleven lines, formed by ‘‘ placing an 
additional line between the two Staffs.” We 
should, however, prefertodescribe it asformed by 
replacing an omitted line between the two staffs. 
We are glad to find the terms whole, half, 
quarter notes, &c., used in referring to time 
values. There are some excellent remarks on 
modulation, key, and embellishments. At the 
end there is a short, but useful dictionary of 
musical terms and signs, 


A Course of Harmony. By Frederick Bridge, 
Mus.Doc., and Frank J. Sawyer, Mus. Doc. 
(Novello & Co.)— The design of the authors 
is to provide practical instruction ‘‘free from 
all philosophical or acoustical arguments,” 
for which students will doubtless be duly 
thankful. Then, again, the wise, though not 
novel plan of providing melodies to be har- 
monized is adopted. And in chap. ii. we come 
across the following sensible remark :— 

“Rules in harmony must not be regarded as 

absolute and arbitrary, but as generalizations to 
which, though true in the main, the experienced 
musician can find many exceptions.” 
To give an idea of the system of harmony 
taught in this volume it will suffice to quote 
the authors’ statement that it is ‘‘ mainly 
based on those of Goss and Macfarren.” The 
exercises for harmonizing melodies or unfigured 
basses include many of interest; among the 
former there are folk-melodies, among the 
latter passages from Corelli, Purcell, Buxtehude, 
and Handel. 








NEW MUSIC. 

Messrs. WEEKES & Co.’s recent publications 
include Nos. 27 and 28 of ‘‘ An English Series 
of Original Songs,” edited by J. R. Courtenay 
Gale and Charlton T. Speer. The former, en- 
titled Dream Thoughts, by Fred Gostelow, is 
light and dainty; the latter, a setting of Shelley's 
poem When Passion’s Tranceis Overcome, by W. F. 
Winckworth, is sympathetic and expressive. 
The influence of Wagner is slightly felt in both 
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numbers—in the one by a phrase, in the other 
by harmonic colouring ; yet the style of the 
music generally is not Wagnerish. —Of two songs 
by Walter Imboden, Memories and Avowal, which 
show thoughtful, refined writing, we prefer the 
first as being more spontaneous.—Dolly Dear, 
of which the quaint words are anonymous, music 
by Robert C. L. Clarke, though unpretentious, 
shows taste, and it has what so many songs 
lack, rhythmic variety. — When Erin Wakes, 
words by W. Percy French, music by W. 
Houston Collison, Mus.Doc., is a_ broad, 
spirited song. The rhythm and in part the 
opening notes of the melody recall—and pos- 
sibly with intention —‘The Minstrel Boy.’— 
Berceuse, poésie de E. H., musique de Lance 
Smith, is quiet and expressive, yet not par- 
ticularly striking. There is a free and moderately 
good English translation of the poem.—In Sweet 
Lovers love the Spring Harold Jenner sets Shak- 
speare’s poem to light, tripping strains; the 
music has, moreover, a quaint and thoroughly 
pleasing flavour. 


Evening, a short pastoral idyl for contralto 
solo, chorus, and orchestra, poem by the late 
Canon Bell, music by Frederick Iliffe, Mus.Doc., 
is clever and effective, and a few orchestral 
indications in the vocal score indicate refined 
and expressive colouring. The writing for the 
voices is smooth and attractive. Choral societies 
will do well to take note of this little work, 
which is dedicated ‘‘To my friends of the 
Cheltenham Festival Society and their con- 
ductor, J. A. Matthews, Esq.”—Behold the 
Heaven, an anthem for harvest and other festival 
occasions, by Geoffrey C. E. Ryley, Mus. Bac., 
is an excellent composition. The writing shows 
skill, and yet there is nothing forced or 
extravagant ; the music, moreover, has freshness 
and charm; the alla pastorale middle section 
for tenor solo and soprano voices in unison is of 
soft, soothing character; the middle section, 
however, is not quite up to the level of the rest 
of the music. 


A great deal of the pianoforte music of the 
present day is of light and often flimsy cha- 
racter ; a large proportion of it, in fact, has no 
stamina, and will soon wither away. Of the 
better kind of salon pieces we may name a 
Gavotte and Minuet, by Joseph Spawforth, 
short, quaint, and simple; a Viola Valse and 
Souvenir d’Avignon, Bourrée, both by Arthur 
Somervell, and both tasteful and taking, the 
first, however, displaying the greater indi- 
viduality ; Con Imitazione, Preambulo, by 
Tobias Matthey, a peculiar piece, somewhat 
artificial, somewhat extravagant, but distinctly 
clever ; and a Barcarolle, by Frank Dengrove, 
melodious, though by no means strong as re- 
gards invention. 

Of music for violin and pianoforte we have 
L’ Ariette and La Valse, two graceful little pieces 
by Albert J. James for beginners ; and a Pre- 
lude and Rondo, by Donald Heins, showy and, 
in its way, pleasing. The pianoforte part is a 
transcription from the original orchestral score, 
in which form colour may lend additional in- 
terest to the music. 





Wiusical Gossiy, 


Dr. Grorce Ropinson Sinciair, the able 
organist of Hereford Cathedral since 1889, and 
conductor of the forthcoming festival in that 
city, has been appointed conductor of the 
Festival Choral Society, Birmingham, in place 
of the late Dr. Swinnerton Heap. 

_ Le Ménestrel of August 12th states that an 
illustrated catalogue of the collection of auto- 
graphs of Herr Fritz Donebauer at Prague has 
just been published. Among the letters there is 
one written by Mozart in 1790 to his kind friend 
and benefactor, Michael Puchberg, asking him 
—and not for the first time—for pecuniary help, 
however small, Across the letter Puchberg has 
made a note to the effect that he had sent 





ten florins to the composer. As Liszt assisted 
Wagner, so Puchberg frequently helped Mozart. 
In 1790 the great composer had acquired fame, 
but, possibly through his own fault, not fortune ; 
and so it remained down to his dying day. 

Le Ménestrel of August 12th also gives inter- 
esting details respecting Signor Arrigo Boito’s 
‘Nerone,’ which, it is said, will be produced at 
Milan during the season 1901-2. This work, 
supposed to be the composer’s opus magnum, 
occupied much of his attention between the 
years 1868 and 1875, and from time to time 
reports of its intended production have been 
circulated, but afterwards denied. Now, how- 
ever, there really seems a chance of hearing 
it. Signor Tamagno is announced to appear in 
the title-7dle. 

Tue fourteenth anniversary of the death of 
Franz Liszt was duly commemorated at Weimar 
by MM. Busoni and Da Motta by a pro- 
gramme of Liszt music, of which the most 
important items were Beethoven’s Ninth and 
Liszt’s ‘Faust’ Symphony, both arranged by 
Liszt for two pianofortes. 

Sicnor Mascaenr has been interviewed by 
one of the editors of La Tribuna with regard to 
his new opera ‘Le Maschere.’ The composer 
announced that his new work would be produced 
on January 17th simultaneously at Rome, Milan, 
and Venice. 

Tue ‘Ring’ tetralogy will be given twice at 
the Bayreuth Festival of 1901, ‘ Parsifal’ seven 
times, and ‘The Flying Dutchman’ twice. Herr 
Siegfried Wagner will assume the general direc- 
tion of the performances, some of which he will 
conduct. 


A Russian translation of Dr. Hugo’s ‘Musik- 
lexikon’ by M. Julius Engel, musical critic of 
the Russkya Wjedomosti, will shortly be pub- 
lished by P. Jurgenson, of Moscow. 


BartHotr Senrr, the well-known Leipzig 
publisher, died recently at the ripe age of 
eighty-five. He founded his business in 1847, 
and published many works by Schumann, 
Liszt, Brahms, Robert Franz, &c., and especially 
Anton Rubinstein, with whom he was on inti- 
mate terms. He established the Signale fiir 
die Musikalische Welt on January Ist, 1843, a 
fortnight before the opening of the Leipzig 
Conservatorium under Mendelssohn’s direction. 
This paper Senff conducted down to the last 
with skill and tact. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 
Sar. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 











DRAMA 


-———— 
RECENT PLAYS. 


Nebo, the Merchant of Susa: a Drama in 
Three Acts. By Aug. J. Ferreira. (Greening 
& Co.)—Mr. Ferreira’s play deals with a sup- 
posed episode in the history of Nineveh under 
Assurbanipal, a monarch with whose reign 
(B.c. 668-626) the eponymous Assyrian canon 
ends. It opens upon the triumph of the king 
after the defeat of Tirkhakah and the practical 
destruction of Susa. Among the Elamite 
captives are two sisters, Belina and Zikha, 
whom their beauty commends to the admira- 
tion of Assurbanipal. With a view to the pro- 
tection of these, Nebo, a wealthy merchant of 
Susa, has entered Nineveh in disguise. By 
his cunning and a liberal employment of his 
gold he obtains such a knowledge of palace 
intrigues as enables him to arrange with Gyges, 
an officer of the king, for their delivery. 
The scheme is but partly successful. An inva- 
sion of the Elamites serves, however, to secure 
their safety. Nineveh is captured, the king 
and his officers are slain, and the maidens are 
reunited to their father, who has long been a 
prisoner, It is in or near the period dealt with 
that the final conquest of Nineveh took place, 












the action having, accordingly, a certain quasi- 
historical basis. The incidents are, however, 
wholly fictitious. A study of Assyrian records 
has enabled Mr. Ferreira to give the whole what 
may be accepted as local colour. Over all cere- 
monies presides the goddess Ishtar, and the 
various characters swear by other Assyrian 
deities. The erudition is not, however, easily 
worn, a feeling of stiffness is conveyed, and the 
language gives a similar impression. It is not— 
except in a few lyrics, which are inoffensive, but 
lacking in inspiration—in verse, but falls into a 
species of cadence. The very opening phrase, 
**Sit we here awhile,” would be better ‘‘ Sit 
here awhile,” and a similar feeling is frequently 
conveyed. ‘Nebo’ has neither poetry nor 
dramatic grip. It is respectable, however, 
and shows a familiarity with Assyrian history 
which is not widely diffused. Appealing as it 
does to a general public, it would be the better 
for some such slight account of the environment 
of the action as we have supplied. It is without 
any form of introduction beyond an admiring 
dedication ‘‘to Clement Scott, Poet, Play- 
wright, and Critic.” 

The Princess: Play in Two Acts. Dramatized 
by L. Rossi from Lord Tennyson’s Poem. 
(Dent & Co.)—This booklet calls for no criti- 
cism. It is an attempt to give in dramatic form 
such portions of Tennyson’s poem as, aiming at 
nothing beyond the mildest sentiment, can be 
recited in schools. For that purpose it is, we 
dare say, perfectly fitted. Those who still hold 
to the original will purse the lip when the 
adapter claims credit for having ‘‘ handled it with 
reverence and faithfulness to the spirit of the 
author.” No easy task was, however, essayed, 
and it is possible, if there was any need to do 
this thing at all, it could not have been done 
better. But was there? The volume, which is 
prettily got up, is illustrated by a view of the 
palatial Holloway College, Egham, at which 
the play was first presented. 


The Night. By John White-Rodyng. 
(Smithers & Co.)—To ‘‘My dear De Castro” 
as ‘‘a pioneer in the realms of art and imagina- 
tion” and one not easily frighted with ‘“‘ The 
symbol, the symbol,” Mr. White-Rodyng 
dedicates a book which is wholly symbolic. It 
consists of some half dozen plays in one act and 
a solitary play in two acts, none of which would 
take longer in exposition than eight or ten 
minutes, and all of which deal with night 
fears, spectres, or imaginings. In search of 
sense or significance we have twice read 
them, and we find not a glimmer of either. 
The plays, indeed, as is not seldom the case 
with symbolists, depend largely upon stage 
directions, the extravagance of which can 
scarcely be conceived. Fancy the stage manager 
who shall fulfil a direction such as ‘‘ There is a 
great silence, broken by a faint sound as of 
tears falling in the wind” ! And fancy a modern 
actor entrusted with a soliloquy such as 
follows :— 

“Return, to those that lie in wait ; to be a feast 
for their eyes and laughter for their lips; to view 
once more the hooded sneers that coil and venom 
in the busy light ; to stand bewildered in a crowd 
of apes, fling back the chatter of their idle lips, 
mad, mad, mad to their noonday sense, and all with- 
out a word,” &e. ! 

The opening speech of ‘The Night-Walker, a 
Play of Voices,’ is as follows :— 

“WoMAN'S VOICE (excited and suppressed). A 
cat creeps in the night. He called mea cat, and I 
have taken him at his word. A bad name is a 
convenient peg for my husband to hang his lectures 
upon. Now while he sleepsI have crept out into 
the night like a cat, softly, noiselessly, over the 
brook and through the dark wood and into the 
roadway to take my pleasures like a cat.” 

To this marvellous statement we will only add 
that the owner of the voice had better have 
stayed at home in bed with her husband, since 
the only reward of this search after feline and 
nocturnal raptures is to have her throat nibbled 
and the blood sucked by the night-walker, 
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otherwise the toad of darkness. The book has 
a frontispiece in photogravure by Laurence 
Housman. It is prettily got up, but disfigured 
by the publishers on the half-title in a fashion 
that renders it unfit for a place on the shelves. 


Cravenpark: a Play in Four Acts. By Bryan 
Templemore. (Richmond, Hiscoke & Son.)— 
As a triumph of ineptitude this play may be 
commended to the perusal of the searcher after 
literary curiosities. He who reads it will at 
least know that nothing in drama is likely again 
to astound him. Plot, characters, situations, 
and language are alike in their line indescribable 
and unsurpassable. The two central characters 
are the Earl and Countess of Mannersfield, the 
hero is their son, who is variously known as 
Johnny Cravenpark and Bushfire, the poet 
laureate. For some reason the Countess 
allows the youth to be regarded as the son 
of Lord Farrelford, and places him secretly 
cut with a certain Mrs. Cravenpark, whose 
name he assumes. The youth, proving un- 
controllable, is brought by the old woman 
to see his putative father, Lord Farrelford. 
His first actions on entering the room are 
to smash an orange in the middle of a ‘ fine” 
Rembrandt picture, and to address his lordship 
as ‘‘old cock’lorum.” He then betrays a 
lisp, becomes a journalist, and developes into 
poet laureate. His first occasional poem, de- 
livered at the house of a nobleman, who receives 
him as 

Noble genius, master of thought and rhyme, 
is as follows :— 


If ’twere not for your fingerth 
I’m inclined to suppothe 

The germ that here lingerth 
In the depth of your nothe, 
Would cause a hythteria 

Ath time roll’d along, 
Through increathing bacteria, 
To a marvellouth throng. 
What then would enthue 

If the creatures all thriv'd ? 
And the nothe you ne’er blew 
Through handkerchief depriv’d ? 
Why the nothtrils would clothe 
From the prethure and strife 
Of the rowth upon rowth 
Who would fight for their life. 
Your time would then finish, 
I must further thuppothe, 
Unleth, with those fingerth 
And many bard blowth, 

The numbers got thinnith 
That block’d up your nothe. 


For this inspired composition his mother, who 
fails to recognize him, crowns him with laurel, 
and says : 
His brain may be a twig from Homer's tree. 

Not a whit more extravagant than other por- 
tions of the play is what we have quoted. 
Addressing her husband, the Countess of Man- 
nersfield says :— 

* Your shafts of jealous rage scarce quit your 

armoury, than in their heated bloom they spread 
and perfume an impervious goal that shouts with 
scorn a curs'd defiance.” 
We could quote innumerable passages of kin- 
dred absurdity, but no selection of these could 
convey an idea of the bewilderment produced 
by the play as a whole. We feel bound, in self- 
defence, to say that there is no hint in the 
tragedy, for such in a sense it is, of any aim 
at parody or burlesque—the play is grimly 
serious. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 

Mr. Justin H. McCartny is writing for Mr. 
E. H. Sothern a play on the subject of Francois 
Villon, poet and thief. We have an idea that 
the author of the ‘Repues Franches’ has been 
contemplated by Sir H. Irving as a possible 
subject of a drama. 

We know not if the speech in the House of 
Commons of Mr. Samuel Smith, which has 
been printed and widely circulated, has stirred 
the censure to activity. It is certain that after 
the refusal of a licence for a play on the subject 
of Pilate a second play with the suggestive 
title of ‘The Women of London’ has also, in 
its present state, been rejected. 





THE run at the Gaiety of ‘The Messenger 
Boy ’ will, according to present arrangements, 
be resumed on the 25th inst. So much at the 
mercy of atmospheric conditions are managers, 
that every announcement of the kind has to 
be made with reservations for conceivable con- 
tingencies. The same date is at present fixed 
for the reopening of the Strand with ‘In the 
Soup.’ 

Mr. Kester’s play on the subject of Nell 
Gwynne, in which Miss Julia Neilson will soon 
appear, is not wholly a novelty, having been 
given, presumably in a somewhat different form, 
some five or six years ago in the United States. 

Mr. Henry Hamitton and Mr. Seymour 
Hicks have in preparation a play entitled 
‘Mistress Jean,’ the action of which is laid in 
the time of Charles II. Miss Ellaline Terriss 
will play the heroine, a convent-bred girl thrust 
unpreparedly into the temptations of the Stuart 
Court. 

Mr. GeorcE GrossmiTH will reappear during 
the autumn in a piece by his son, to which Mr. 
Walter Rubens has supplied music. Miss Letty 
Lind, Miss Roze, Mr. Frank Wyatt, and Mr. 
Grossmith, jun., will be included in the cast. 

A NEw play by Mr. H. V. Esmond, entitled 
‘The Wilderness,’ is among the novelties 
secured by Mr. C. Frohman. 


Arter the success of ‘Lady Huntsworth’s 
Experiment,’ it is not surprising to hear that 
the next novelty at the Criterion, whenever 
such may be required, will consist of a new 
comedy by Mr. R. C. Carton, to be produced 
under the management of Mr. Wyndham and 
Mr. Bourchier. 

Mr. Henry ARTHUR JONES will make amends 
for a long silence by presenting during the 
approaching season two novelties, one at the 
Duke of York's and one at Wyndham’s Theatre. 

AFTER the termination at the Haymarket of 
the run of ‘The School for Scandal’ and the 
revival of ‘Masks and Faces,’ Capt. Marshall's 
long-promised play will be given. 

Mr. W. W. Gree writes :— 

“ May I be allowed a few words regarding Robert 
Cox’s ‘Actzon and Diana,’ mentioned in your 
notice of the McKee Library last week? The first 
edition, printed ‘for the use of the Author Robert 
Cox,’ is undated, but as the Thomason copy in the 
British Museum is inscribed ‘7ber 1st’ (1656) there 
can be little doubt when it was printed, especially 
since, as you point out, the printer only began 
business about that date, and consequently Cox 
canvot have died in 1648. The sheets were reissued 
the same year with additions and a new title-page 
(dated), on which one at least of the droles con- 
tained in the volume is stated to have been acted at 
the Red Bull, which, of course, was closed in 1642. 
Mr. Fleay, however, does not mention Cox either 
umong the writers or actors before that date. 
Lowndes'’s entry is misleading, but 1566 is an 
obvious misprint for 1656. The piece was not 
included in my list of plays because it is rather of 
the nature of an interlude or masque, a list of which 
I hope to bring out shortly.” 

‘THE SECRET OF THE QUESTION’ is the title 
chosen for the new drama by Mr. Arthur Pater- 
son to be produced next month by Mr. Charles 
Cartwright. As this play deals with Cromwell, 
it cannot possibly, as its title suggests, have 
anything to do with the Inquisition. 

Mr. Ropert Taber is, it is said, seeking a 
West-End theatre at which to resume his experi- 
ments in London management. 

Messrs. FARRINGTON AND CansBy will take 
possession of Terry’s Theatre from October to 
December, with a view to the production of 
American pieces. 

‘THe Promise’ is the title temporarily be- 
stowed upon the new drama of Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh with which Drury Lane will reopen. 
It is understood that before production the 
name will be changed. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—E. M. G.—T,. N.—W. R.—J. W.— 
received. 

Marcvus.—Your bookseller can surely tell you. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


MY DIOCESE DURING THE 
WAR. 


Extracts from the Diary of the Right Rev, 


ARTHUR HAMILTON BAYNES, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. 
Illustrated with Sketches by the Author and Photo- 
graphs by Clinton T. Dent, F.R.C.S., and others, 

‘*The author was at the front and saw many things from 
a point of view somewhat different from that either of the 
soldier or of the war correspondent, and what he writes is 
in the best taste, simple, unaffected, and graphic, without 
the least attempt at fine writing. We heartily commend it 
to our readers.”—Spectator. 

‘*In plain, unvarnished language Bishop Baynes interests 
us in every page, but every page is too short.” 

St. James’s Gazette. 

“ They have all the freshness and vividness of impressions 
recorded almost as soon as received, and supply a very 
graphic picture of life in Natal during the earlier stages of 
the campaign.”—Globe. 

‘* An apology was scarcely needed for such an interesting 
little book.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A thoroughly readable story of events in the eastern 
part of the theatre of war.”—Odserver. 

“A diary +! picturesque enough, as a whole, to have 
been written in Fleet Street, but flashing at you here and 
there......something that the student of human nature will 
cherish more than reams of ‘ 8; -ecial’ ncn . 

tlook. 


VOLUME III. NOW READY, small post 8vo. 5s. 
The LETTERS of CICERO. The 


whole extant Correspondence in Chronological 
Order. Transiated by EVELYN S. SHUCK- 
BURGH, M.A. In 4 vols. 


BELL’S SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by PERCY GROOM, M.A., and 
G. M. MINCHIN, M.A. F.R.S. 

NEW VOLS. Crown 8vo. 


The STUDENT'S DYNAMICS. Com- 
prising Statics and Kinetics, By G. M. 
MINCHIN, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill. 3s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of the COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of 
ANIMALS. By GILBERT C. BOURNE, 
M.A. F.L.S., Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford, University Lecturer in Comparative 
Anatomy. Vol. I. ANIMAL ORGANIZA- 
TION. The PROTOZOA and C(ELENTE- 
RATA. 288 pages, 4s. 6d. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS 


TO THE 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Crown 8vo. illustrated, 3s. 6d. net each. 
FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 


RUGBY. By H. C. Bradby, BA. 
Assistant Master at Rugby School, With 
44 Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs. 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Tod, 
M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse. With 58 
Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs by L. 
Marshall, Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 


BELL’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Pott 8vo. with or without Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. each. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book I. 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 


HORACE.—ODES. Book III. Edited 
Coileg agua M.A, Assistant Master at Cheltenham 
VIRGIL’S AANEID. Book VI. Edited 
Ga M.A., Head Master of Christ’s 


INTERMEDIATE SERIES. 
SOPHOCLES.—ANTIGONE. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by G. H. WELLS, M.A, 
Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. With 
numerous I)lustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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A NEW VOLUME OF POETRY. HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


AD ASTRA. 


BY 


CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE. 


Bound in full buckram, bevelled boards, gilt top, feap 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


FIRST EDITION ON HAND-MADE PAPER. 





A FEW EXTRACTS FROM EARLY REVIEWS. 


“ Mr. Wynne’s poem is clear as well as thoughtful, and gives a musical expres- 
sion to abstruse considerations too often made dull in prose, and cultured readers 
will turn to it not without interest and admiration.”—Scotsman. 

“ We have here a sustained poem of some 237 stanzas, in which Mr. Wynne 
argues out the great questions of Life, Death, the Hereafter, and Religion. The 
opening verses are exceedingly graceful and well expressed, and breathe the spirit 
of true poetry; afterwards, when Mr. Wynne gets more into the complexities of 
his argument, the lines are not so smooth, though it must be admitted that he 
keeps a good level. Mr. Wynne, in short, whose name is fresh to us, proves that 
he has power, and perhaps he would have secured more easy recognition had he first 
of all ventured a smaller volume. We ought to add, in justice to the publisher of 
the volume, that the stanzas are beautifully printed, and the book, as a book, is 
a most attractive production.”-—-Birmingham Gazette. 

“ As a human document, poetically rendered, ‘ Ad Astra’ has a special interest, 
and, on this view, it rather gains than loses from its crudities and inequalities. 
Love, Philosophy, Religion, all claim authority and command attention; but, 
though Love is felt to be all in all, the ‘ unknown Goddess’ has not yet revealed 
herself. It is this organizing, but as yet inorganic, chaos which Mr. Wynne has 
faithfully depicted, and his verse is likely to be best appreciated by those who, 
passing through a like experience, may find it sympathetically interpretative.” 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Wynne passes from subject to subject with due observance of links, so 
that we are spared abrupt transitions, and, as it were, fade from one hue into another. 
In speaking of nature, Mr. Wynne nearly achieves eloquence, and later, while 
emphasizing his belief that the world will pass from religious cliques to a grand and 
consoling catholicity, he rises to and maintains utterance worthy of his theme. 
Indeed, the weak verses in this poem may be counted on the fingers of both hands.” 

Literary World. 

“There is much in this poem to admire, and shining couplets that fix them- 
selves in the memory.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“There are good lines in this poem, and good material, both in thought and 
expression.” —St. James’s Budget. 

“We dare venture to say that this poem would have created quite a sensation 
towards the close of the last or at the commencement of the present century.” 

Court Circular. 

“Mr. Wynne writes of the first and great commandment, which is also the last. 
It is the last in the quest undertaken by the soul whose history is told in these 
stanzas, and who sets forth with the love of nature, ascends to the love of one chosen 
fellow-creature, and finally climbs through sorrow to the love of God.” 

Weekly Register. 

“Lovers of verse will find much to admire in Mr. Wynne’s work, in which he 
demonstrates the possession of a rich poetical gift.’"—York Daily Herald. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henristta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 





THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


CHINA FROM WITHIN. 
THIRD EDITION READY. 


The “OVERLAND” to CHINA. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Gold Medallist of the Rvyal Geographical Society. 
With Illus'rations and Maps. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 168, 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ We trust Mr. Colquhoun’s 
book will be very widely read. It is full of exact information 
set forth in most readable fashion, and it appears at a 
moment sensationally opportune.”’ 


OTHER BOOKS ON 


CHINA 
IN TRANSFORMATION. 
By ARCHIBALD R, COLQUHOUN. 
With Maps, Plans, &c. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


The Times says :—‘‘ Replete with every information.” 
The Saturday Review says:—‘‘A most valuable summary 
of the situation.” 


THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. 


With an Account of its Commerce, Currency, 
Waterways, Railways, Army and Navy, 
and Politics. 

By Admiral Lord CHARLES BERESFORD. 


With Maps, &c. 


ALONE IN CHINA. 
By JULIAN RALPH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with many Illustrations, 6s. 


THE ORISIS. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


The Daily Mail, June 26, 1900, says :—“ Mr. Julian Ralph's 
book, ‘ Alone in China,’ is a standard authority.” 


RUSSIA AGAINST INDIA. 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Crown 8vo. with Maps, 5s. 


FICTION. 


LOVE and MR. LEWISHAM. 


By H. G. WELLS, 
Author of ‘The Wheels of Chance.’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ By far the most fascinating 
piece of work Mr. Wells has given us.’’ 


A GAY CONSPIRACY. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of ‘ The Red Republic.’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 6s, 


The Scotsman says: —‘‘The most fascinating of Mr. 
Chambers’s productions.” 

T . World says :—‘‘ A clever and entertaining production.’” 

‘ne Speaker says:—‘*Clever and readable...... A great 
success.” 


The LOVE of PARSON LORD. 


By MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of ‘A New England Nun,’ ‘ Jercme,’ &c. 


Cloth, illustrated, 6s. 





The Daily News says:—‘‘A touching story, in Miss. 
Wilkins’s charming style.” 

The Speaker says :—‘ There are few writers whcse work 
has such distinction as Miss Wilkins’s.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street. 
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Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*,* Subscription, 10s, 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The ErcutH Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTURY. 


King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater 
Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave 
Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, | 
1751-60 —Charles I. at Little Gidding. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of | 
Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- | 
place—Francis Bacon— Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick 
Barbarossa’s Adventures— Thomas 4 Becket — Benyowszky’s 
Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— | 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mrs. | 


Browning’s Birthplace— Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s | 


SELECTION. 
POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking” —Apple- 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—‘ He’s an honest 
man and eats no fish”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street’’— 
Fool’s paradise—“ Man of Ghent.” 


PHILOLOGY. 


Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—‘ Animal- 
cule” Incorrect— Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”—Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard—Chaperon or Chaperone — 
Charivari—Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent — Ghost 
Names—Giaour. 


Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Ceesar’s Sword | GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- 
book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling’s | 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—Sir Christopher | 
Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. 





Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“ Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De 
Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ — 
‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- | 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Rafiling for Bibles—Books sold by | 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike’—Gladstone | 
Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his | 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ | 





POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. | 


All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— | 
Ball-playing in Churchyards— Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— | 
Cakebread Superstition — Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ | 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un-| 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- 
stitions—Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—“ Curse of Scotland ’’ 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday—Hunting the 
Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing—Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 


Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 
Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes ’—Drama 
during the Commonwealth—“Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss 
Fairbrother—Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 





History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial China 
—College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


FINE ARTS. 


Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts ”"—Blocks by Bewick 
—First [Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummel 
—Canaletto in England—Correggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives ’—Cosway’s Portraits—Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ Ambas- 
sadors ’—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book Illus- 
trations. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 
Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Water 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 
of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


“Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutant”—‘“ Beati possidentes ”— 
“Bos locutus est’’—‘Cane Decane, canis ”—“ Civis Romanus 
sum ”—“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 
“ Dilige, et fac quod vis”—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit ; 
salva res est” —‘“Exceptio probat regulam”—“ Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vili "—‘‘ Generosus nascitur non fit.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdcage 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunhill 
Fields Burial-ground — Cacrsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin — 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 
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NOW READY. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


THE 


NEW VOLUME 


NOTES AND QUERIKS, 


JANUARY TO JUNE, 1900, 





The Volume includes Articles on 


OUR NATIONAL FLAG, with Coloured 
Tlustration. 


BROWNING, Robert—Passage in ‘ Luria ’— 
and Seneca—Fi irst Edition of ‘ Paracelsus.’ 


SHAKESPEARE—and Ben Jonson — His 
Knowledge of Music—His Books—His 
Portraits. 


COWPER—Centenary—His Letters—Predic- 
tion of his own Immortality. 


SCOTT, Sir Walter—His Scottish Dialect— 
Early Issues of the Novels. 


DICKENS, Charles—Pickwickian Manners 
and Customs—Jarndyce v. Jarndyce— 
Yorkshire Schools—and Sterne. 


AMERICA—Life in South—Worthies. 


AFRICA, War in South—English Soldiers at 
the Battle of Colenso—Newspaper Corre- 
spondents Killed and Wounded—Lord 
Roberts and Suwarrow—Kruger’s Coun- 
Pong Coins—Lyddite—Cape Town in 

44, 


BRITISH Army—Regimental Mottoes and 
Nicknames — Field-Marshals — Punish- 
ments—Special Literature—Pet Names. 

COINAGE, English — Origin of — Earliest 
Date of Depreciation. 

LONDON Imperial Volunteers — Church 


Registers — No. 17, Fleet Street — 
Hanover Square—Advertising in. 


CHURCHES — Built of Unhewn Stone — 
Church in Canterbury older than St. 
Martin’s— Barrel Organs used in. 


FRENCH Prisoners of War in England, 1759 
—French Society—Prominent Ladies in 
the Last Century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY — Anonymous Works — 
Songs and Ballads—Surnames—Epitaphs 
—Books recently Published, 


JOHN © FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


Last Week’s ATHENZEUM contains Articles on 
The PRESENT CRISIS in CHINA. 
PRINCE RUPERT. 
BYRON'S LETTERS. 
M. WEIL’S GREEK STUDIES. 
MRS. GASKELL’S BIOGRAPHY of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
SOCIAL LIFE in the ARMY. 


NEW NOVELS:—The Mesmerists; The Goddess; The Uttermost 
Farthing ; The Voice of the People ; The Avenging of Ruthanna; 
The Descent of the Duchess; Fitzjames. 


BOOKS for TOURISTS. 

FRENCH MEMOIRS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

The LANGUAGES of AFRICA and NORTH AMERICA. 
SHORT STORIES. 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The CONGRESS of the PRESS at PARIS; SALE; 
LANGUAGE in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS; 
ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND.’ 

ALso— 


The IRISH 
‘ ALICE’S 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Birds of Cheshire; Library Table; Geographical 
Notes; Astronomical Notes: Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—History of Gothic Art in England; Library ‘Table; 
Archeological Journals; Egyptological Books; British Archzo- 
logical Association at Leicester; Ary Renan; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Recent Publications ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—The McKee Library ; Gossip. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 4 contains— 

A BIOGRAPHY of W. H. SEWARD. 

ANEW HISTORY of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 

TWO CAMBRIDGE COLLEGES. 

The HIGHER CRITICISM of the HEXATEUCH. 

An INTRODUCTION to JAPANESE WRITING. 

The TRIAL of JOHN HUS. 

A TREATISE on HAWKING. 

NEW NOVELS —Town Lady and Country Lass ; — Souls ; Agatha 
Webb; The Prison House; ‘The House of Harda' 

RECENT VERSE. 

TALES of ADVENTURE, 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

LAW-BOOKS. 

BOOKS for TOURISTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

An EARLY PAMPHLET; SALE; ETYMOLOGY of “CUDDY”’ 
BURNS’S POEMS ; SIMON TRIPPE ; CHELSEA; “ MR. W. 1H.” : 
‘The MANUFACTURE of a SERIE 

way 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Zoological Literature; Astr ical Notes; Geographical 
Notes; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:— Rubens; Library Table; Archeological Societies ; 
Royal Archeological Institute ; Gossi ip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Recent Publications ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 





The NUMBER for JULY 28 contaans— 

MARIE ANTOINETTE and the DIAMOND NECKLACE. 

CHRONICLES of SANDHURST. 

A COLLECTION of AFRICAN TALES. 

A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY CATHOLIC REFORMER. 

The CLAN DONALD. 

NEW NOVELS :—As the Light Led; The Married Miss Binks; The 
ala Weed; The Autobiography of a Charwoman; On Alien 

ores. 

PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

CANADIAN and AMERICAN HISTORY. 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 

BOOKS on INDIA. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The REFORMATION in a LONDON PARISH ; The ADVANCEMENT 

of ENGLISH STUDIES; SALES; The COMING PUBLISHING 
SEASON, CHELSEA ; DEL VIRKGILIO’S EPITAPH on DANTE. 
ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

FINE ARTS :—Nicolas Poussin ; Library Table ; Royal Archeological 
Institute ; Yatton Church Tower; Sales; Pp. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Recent Publications ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—Two New Plays ; Gossip. 


The NUMBER for JULY 21 contains— 
MR. FIRTH on OLIVER CROMWELL. 
PIONEERING on the CONGO. 
The HISTORY of SURREY. 
The MEDIEVAL BYZANTINE PERIOD. 
NEW NOVELS :—Enoch Willoughby; The Beautiful Mrs. Leach, 
Revengeful Fangs. 
ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
MILITARY BOOKS. 
RURAL SKETCHES. 
TALES of ADVENTURE. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS in 1900; DEL VIRGILIO’S EPITAPH on 
DANTE; ‘ The AGNOSTIC ANNUAL’; SOME NOTES UPON the 
WORD “TINY”; The BIBLIOGRAPHY of WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOK ; NOTES from PARIS 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE : — Christmas Island; Math tical L ; Library 
Table; Ast Notes hical Notes; Pleistocene 


Man in the Thames rag coup ‘ 

cottish History; Library 
FS err Illustrated teanees, A ell of John Danyell; Sale ; 
P- 








FINE ARTS :—H 





MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Elizabethan Drama; Recent Publications; Gossip. 
THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN CG FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


JARROLD & SONS’ LIST. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST AT THE MOMENT. 
A REALISTIC STORY OF PERIL IN 
6s. THE CHINESE CAPITAL. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE CAPTIVE OF PEKIN. 
6s. By CHARLES HANNAN. 6s. 
With 25 startling Illustrations of Chinese 

Torture Fiends by A. J. B. Salmon. 


al oe Guardian.—‘‘ A sensational story of more than ordinary 


pow 
Morning Post.—‘ Of strong dramatic realism. Chin-Chin-Wa is the 
most striking tigure of this powerfully written and absorbing story.” 


THE CAPTIVE OF PEKIN. 


6s. By CHARLES HANNAN. 6s. 
With 25 realistic Drawings by A. J. 3 Salmon. 
Times.—‘ Told with great vividness. The reader's interest does not 
flag from beginning to en 
Sheffield Daily Telegr uph. — A remarkable story.. 
from cover to cover. 


. Intensely excitisg 


NEW NOVEL BY MAURUS JOKAIT, ee FAMOUS 
HUNGARIAN NOVELIS 


FOURTH EDITION. 


DEBTS of HONOR. By Maurus 
JOKAI. With specially Engraved Portrait of Dr. and a 
J6kai, Author od Poor Plutocrats,’ ‘ Black Diamonds,’ &c. 

St James’ s Gazette.—‘‘ A series of pictures, stirring, : coon and 
y, but always beautiful.” 
Daity Telegraph —‘* Of much force and pathos, and Jékai’s inimitable 
en, Vivid fiery, humorous, never fails to stir and to attract, Full of 
ife and incident.” 


EXCITING DETECTIVE STORIES. 


IN TIGHT PLACES. By Major 


ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘ Forbidden by Law,’ &c. 
Pall Mall Gazette —‘‘ A lively and varied series of stories of enaiaa 
politan crime, with plenty of mixed adventure and sensation. Such 
stories always fascinate, and Majo: Arthur Griffiths knows how to t_il 


them’ 
A HUMOROUS HOLIDAY BOOK. 


BUNCE the BOBBY and the BROADS. 


A Humorous Holiday on the Broads. By FRITZ ZORN. With 
43 laughable Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BY H. RODOLPH DE SALIS. 


NORFOLK WATERWAYS. A Guide 


to the Navigable Waterways of the Norfolk Broad District. Com- 
iled, after a gba Survey of the whole, by HENRY RODOLPH 
DE SALIS. Is. n 
Daily Standard.—“ vA a summary of solid information as to the 
rivers which will be found invaluable to the boating man,” 


London : 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.. 


Just out, price Sixpence net, 
STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick reon E.C. 


(TBACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 


Price Sixpence each net. 





YOUNG. 





By W. T LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY ;. 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Hol ces arranged 
under their probable respective dates, wit Dictio 7 Ee 
an account of the places 4 an Appendix on Engl. 

lations of the Bible, and Six May 


2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in whicb- 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations, 

8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS:. 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy- 
Scriptures. 


__Published by 8 Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST, AND 
FIDELITY BONDS 


GRANTED BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO.. 
Establisned 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,150,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


RPPss COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 








EPPss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 


E?Frss COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper.. 


Krrss COCOA. With Natural Flavour only.. 





MAGNESIA. 


HEARTBURN, 


INNEF o RD’S 
The best cone” for 
ACIDITY s, the STOMA! 
HEAD. ° 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest apertent for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children, and Infants. 








E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S 





WILL BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER. 


TURNER AND RUSKIN: 


An Exposition of the Work of Turner, with Descriptive and Critical Passages from the 
Writings of John Ruskin. 


Edited and Arranged, with a Biographical Note on J. M. W. TURNER, 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Illustrated with about 90 Plates in Photogravure, reproduced from the Original Pictures in the 
possession of Mr. Ruskin and many other well-known Collectors of Turner in this country. 
The Plates will be of the finest technical excellence, the area covered by the subject on each plate being about 9 by 6in. 


The size of the book will be imperial 4to. The issue will be limited to :— 
A SPECIAL EDITION of 150 Copies, on Hand-made Paper, in Two Volumes, with two Sets of the Plates, one on 


ordinary, and Proofs on India Paper, 15/. lds. net. 


Also an EDITION for GREAT BRITAIN of 750 Copies, in Two Volumes, imperial 4to. 15 by llin., 7/. 7s. net. 





UNIFORM EDITION OF RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. net per vol. 


PRATERITA. Outlines of Scenes and 

Thoughts perhaps Worthy of Memory in my Past Life. 

Volume I. With Engraving of ‘My Two Aunts,’ 1819- 
1839. 


Volume II. With Plates of ‘Old Dover Packet’s Jib’ and 
‘The Castle of Annecy,’ 1839-1849. 

Volume III. With Chronology and Comprehensive Index 
to the whole Work, and a Plate of ‘The Grand Chartreuse,’ 


1850-1864. 

ON the OLD ROAD: a Collection 
of Miscellaneous Articles and Essays on Literature and 
Art. 3 vols. (sold separately), cloth, gilt tops, 5s. each 


net. 

SESAME and LILIES. Containing 
the Lectures ‘Kings’ Treasuries,’ ‘Queens’ Gardens,’ 
and ‘The Mystery of Life.’ With long Preface and 
Index. Complete Edition. [40th Thousand, 


MUNERA PULVERIS: Six Essays on 
the Elements of Political Economy. With Index. 
(8th Thousand. 
The EAGLE’S NEST: Ten Lectures on 
the Relation of Natural Science to Art. With Index. 
(11th Thousand, 
TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and 
TYNE : Twenty-five Letters toa Working Man of Sun- 
derland on the Laws of Work. With Index. 
[13th Thousand. 
The CROWN of WILD OLIVE: Four 
Essays on Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of 
England. With Articles on the Economy of the Kings 
of Prussia, and Index. [81st Thousand, 


QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the 


Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. With Index. 
(14th Thousand, 


The TWO PATHS: Lectures on Art 
and its Application to Decoration and Manufacture. 


Delivered 1858-9. With New Preface, Note, and Index. 
[11th Thousand. 


A JOY for EVER: the Substance of 
Two Lectures on the Political Economy of Art. With 
New Preface, added Articles, and Index. 

(11th Thousand. 

LECTURES on ART. Delivered at 
Oxford in 1870. Revised by the Author. With New 
Preface and Index. [13th Thousand. 

The ETHICS of the DUST: Ten Lec- 
tures to Little Housewives on the Elements of Crystalliza- 
tion. With Index. [Tenth Edition, 

The ELEMENTS of DRAWING. In 
Three Letters to Beginners. With 50 Illustrations. 

14th Thousand. 

LOVE’S MEINIE: Lectures on Greek 
and English Birds. With Index. 

The ART and the PLEASURES of 


ENGLAND. The Courses of Lectures delivered at 
Oxford during 1883 and 1884. With Index. 


(9th Thousand, 
OUR FATHERS HE. 


#& TOLD US: 
Sketches of the History of Christendom. The BIBLE 


of AMIENS, with 4 Engravings, Plan, and Index. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 











Cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
GIOTTO and his WORKS in PADUA. 


With Index and Explanatory Criticisms of the Frescoes 
depicting the Life of the Holy Family. The Volume, 
with its 56 Illustrations, forms a Guide to the Arena 
Chapel. 

The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE. The 14 Plates for this Edition have been 


specially prepared from the larger Work. 
(29th Thousand, 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven 
Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture. With 1 
Engraving on Steel and 20 Autotype Plates. 


VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on the 
Art of the Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence, 
With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA: Six Lec- 
tures on Wood and Metal Engraving. With Appendix 
and 4 Full-Page Facsimiles from Holbein’s ‘ Dance of 
Death,’ and 12 Autotype Plates. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE 


and PAINTING. Delivered at Edinburgh in Novem- 
ber, 1853. With 15 Full-Page Illustratious by the 
Author. (6th Thousand, 


The HARBOURS of ENGLAND. With 
the 12 Illustrations by Turner reproduced in Photo- 
gravure, and an Introduction by T. J. WISE. 


The STONES of VENICE. Complete 
Edition in 3 vols. With the 119 Woodcuts, and the 
53 Full-Page Illustrations reproduced in Photograv ure 
and Half-Tone. Cloth, gilt top, 10s. each vol. net. 


MODERN PAINTERS. Complete in 
6 vols. Cth, gilt tops, 2/.2s.net. With the 225 Wood- 
cuts and the 90 Full-Page Illustrations reproduced in 
Photogravure and Half-Tone. 

The Text includes the EPILOGUE written in 1888. 

Vols. I. and II. (not sold separately), 11s. net; Vol. III., 8s. 

net; Vol. [V., 9s. net; Vol. V., 9s. net; Index, 5s. net. 


SELECTIONS from RUSKIN. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. each with Index and Portrait (sold sepa- 
rately), cloth, 6s. each. [Fourth Edition. 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in 


‘Modern Painters.’ Thirteenth Edition. Cloth, 3s. 
[34th Thousand. 


FORS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the 
Labourers and Workmen of Great Britain. In 4 vols. 
each with an Index, and all the Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. each. 


MORNINGS in FLORENCE. Simple 
Studies of Christian Art for English Travellers. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 4s. net. (11th Thousand, 


ST. MARK’S REST. The History of 
Venice for Use of Travellers. Cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 
Second Edition. 


UNTO THIS LAST: Four Essays on 


the First Principles of Political Economy. With Note 

and Index. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. 6d net. 
(82nd Thousand, 

KING of the GOLDEN RIVER: a 


Legend of Styria. With many Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [22nd Thousand, 








LIST. 


GUIDE BOOKS BY 
AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


PARIS. An entirely New Edition for 
the Pocket, Revised, with 50 Illustrations, in 
2 vols. sold separately, fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, 
6s. 


DAYS near PARIS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
10s. ; or in 2 vols. cloth limp, 10s. 6d. With: 


Illustrations, 


NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. With Map and 86 
Woodcuts. 

Picardy—Abbeville and Amiens—Paris and its 

Environs—Arras and the Manufacturing Towns of 

the North—Champagne—Nancy and the Vosges, &c. 


SOUTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. With Map and 176 
Woodcuts 

The different Lines to the South—Burgundy — 

Auvergne—The Cantal—Provence—The Alpes 

Dauphinaises and Alpes Maritimes, &c. 


SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. With Map and 
232 Woodcuts., 
The Loire—The Gironde and Landes—Creuse— 
Corréze—The Limousin—Gascony and Languedovu 
—the Cevennes and the Pyrenees, &c. 


NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. With Map and 
73 Woodcuts. 
Normandy and Brittany--Rouen—Dieppe—Cher- 
bourg — Bayeux — Caen — Coutances—Chartres— 
Mont S. Michel—Dinan—-Brest—Alengon, &c. 


SKETCHES in HOLLAND and 
SCANDINAVIA, Crown 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES in RUSSIA. Crown 8vo. 


with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SUSSEX. Second Edition. With Map 
and 45 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SHROPSHIRE. With 50 Woodcuts 
from Drawings by the Author, and a specially 
Engraved Map of the County. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 350 pp. 7s. 6d. 


WALKS in LONDON. Sixth Edition, 
Revised, with over 100 Woodcuts. Pocket 
Edition. In 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


THE ARGOSY. 


For AUGUST. Price One Shilling. 


SPECIAL SUMMER NUMBER, 
ENLARGED AND FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
NIGHT in the DESERT. By John Swinnerton Philli- 
more With Coloured Plate from Drawing by W. 
Basil Worsfold. 

MANACLED. By the late Stephen Crane. 

The WARDEN of the MARCHES. By Sydney C. Grier. 
Chaps. 15-16. 

BRITTANY of the PARDONS. By Edith Wingate Rinder. 

The HOUSE of COBWEBS. By George Gissing. 

GRANT ALLEN. By Andrew Lang. 

MR3. CONYERS to the RESCUE. By Ida Coventry. 

SIENA. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 

HENRY LAWSON: Poet. By Arthur Maguarie. 

LETTERS from the NORTH. By Chas. W. Wood. 

COLLAR and CUFFS. By K. F. Purdon. 

OXFORD and her COLLEGES.—VII. Christ Church. By 
Rev. C. Blagden. 
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